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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the circula- 
tion and influence of the paper. This price 
is less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
newals, unless accompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers, must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
soon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 
not drop out of list. It is gratifying to 


the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it now does. Its 
circulation is increasing in a wonderful 
degree, and its advertising patrons, many 
of whom have used its. columns for a 
quarter orathird of acentury, are more 
than pleased with results. Let all our 
friends unite and press forward in ex- 
tending its sphere of influence. It will do 
for others what it is doing for you, so get 
others to join the great RURAL WORLD 
army and receive the same benefit. 





On September 3, 1901, the first stake in 
the process of the actual building of the 
St. Louis World’s Fair was set. The Fair 
will be opened in April, 1903. 


Monday, September 9, will be a historic 
day in the annals of Missouri, for on 
that day the gates of the Missouri State 
Fair will be opened. Secretary Rippey 
informs Gov. Colman, President of the 
Fair, that everything will be in readiness 
on that day, and Missourians will be 
shown an example of what Missouri en- 
ergy can accomplish in a brief space of 
time. On Wednesday, World's Fair Day, 
the Missouri Pacific and ‘Katie’ roads 
are preparing to bring enormous crowds 
to Sedalia from all sections of the 
state. Very low rates have been made 
for the occasion. 





AGRICULTURE AT THE WORLD'S 
‘AIR. 





We present on page four of this is- 
sue of the RURAL WORLD a report of 
the meeting of live stock breeders, held 
in St. Louis last week for the purpose 
of making preliminary arrangements 
for a live stock exhibit at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair in 193. This meeting was 
important and worthy of note from the 
fact that it is the first organized effort 
in the direction of the agricultural fea- 
tures of the coming exposition; it was 
important, also, because of the great in- 
terest specifically represented... The mag- 
nitude and importance to the world of the 
live stock industry is in a manner under- 
stood and admitted by everybody—not 
wholly understood for that is impossible 
even by those who are most familiar with 
the facts. For instance, when we state 
that the total value of the animais and 
animal matter exported from the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 1900, 
Was $233,764,590, the mind is staggered by 
the vastness of the figures, and one be- 
gins to appreciate the importance of the 
live stock industry and how essential it 
is that this should be adequately repre- 
sented at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 
1903. 

Yet, vast as it is, the live stock indus- 
try does not after all comprise all of ag- 
riculture—in fact, it is not even the big- 
gest end of the business of farming, as 
will be apparent from the statement 
that the total agricultural exports from 
the United States in 1900 were valued at 
$844,616,530. 

These figures bring home to the mind 
that the agriculture of the United States 
in all of its lines is a stupendous busi- 
ness, and that at a World’s Fair to be 
held at the very heart of this industry, 
effort should be made to have an ade- 
quate and comprehensive exhibit of its 
entire range. 

It was with this thought in mind that 
we expressed regret in the 
WORLD of August 21, in connection with 


the published call for a meeting of live wi 


stock breeders, that the call had not been 
made broader and inclusive of representa- 
tives of all lines of agriculture that steps 
might then have been taken towards an 
agricultural display that would be in 
keeping with this the most important in- 
dustry of all ages, here at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair of 1908, in the center of the 
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region where jfagriculture has reached 
its highest development, and where in 100 
years it has been the most powerful agent 
in transforming a wilderness into one of 
the most populous and wealthy regions 
on the face of the globe. 

thought as to how such an agricultural 
thought as to how much an agricultural 
exhibit should be planned, ut suffice it 
to say for the present that in our opinion 
the World's Fair management, or at least 
that part that has charge of agriculture, 
should study the solidarity of this in- 
dustry, its importance to mankind and 
how its varied phases can be presented 
as to processes to the end that the agri- 
cultural exhibit shall convey to the vis- 
itors of all classes the profoundest truths 
of agriculture. Properly conceived and 
executed, no portion of the World's Fair 
can be made more interesting or instruc- 
tive, for all the people are directly in- 
terested in the processes that result in 
farm products, and our farming popula- 
tion is in need of just such object les- 
sons, both for practical application, and 
as a means of giving them a higher con- 
ception of the dignity and importance of 
their calling. 


THE FARMER'S PAINT. 


Many of our readers may not be able 
to do the painting of the home and out- 
buildings that was contemplated last 
spring when the crops were planted. The 
drouth will undoubtedly prevent much of 
the usual farm improvements, yet it is 
wise to study all phases of the subject 
and be prepared to do this work which 
is intended to be decorative as well as 
preservative most effectively. 

How many farmers when riding througn 
a section have noted which color of paint 
has best displayed the house and barn 
on the farm? If thought is given the 
matter they will note that the dark col- 
ored paints at a distance give the ap- 
pearance of no paint, or of much worn 
paint. On the other hand observe the 
well painted white house. It can be seen 
a long~di is har with ite 
setting of green and looks clean and 
thrifty. At least in our study of the 
painting of farm homes this has been 
our deduction that the ‘‘white house’’ is 
the one that should adorn the ‘farm. 
Farmers may not regard this feature in 
painting of importance, but if the home 
is ever put on the market for sale, ap- 
pearance will increase its money valuc, 
and the family will be more wholesome 
for the gratification of taste. 

A durable whitewash, which is said to 
embellish the east end of the President's 
house at Washington and that is used 
by the Government to whitewash light- 
houses, can be effectively used on many 
buildings, is as follows: 

Take half a bushel of unslaked lime. 
Slack it with boiling water. Cover dur- 
ing the process to keep in steam. Strain 
the liquid through a fine sieve or strain- 
er. Then add to it a peck of salt, previ- 
ously dissolved in warm water; three 
pounds of ground rice boiled to a thin 
paste and stirred in while hot; half a 
pound of Spanish whiting and one pound 
of clean glue, previously dissolved by 
soaking in cold water, and then by hang- 
ing over a slow fire in a small pot hung 
in a larger one filled with water. Add 
five gallons of hot water to the mixture, 
stir well, and let it stand a few days 
covered from dirt. It should be applied 
hot, for which purpose it can be kept in 
a kettle or portable furnace. 

A pint of this. whitewash mixture if 
properly applied, will cover one square 
yard. It is almost as serviceable as 
paint, for wood, brick or stone, and is 
much cheaper than the cheapest paint. 





BURNING STUBBLEFIELD. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I see a great 
many of our farmers are burning the 
stubble from their fields. They surely do 
not realize the injury they are doing to 
their land. They do not know that they 
are destroying the humus that is so neces- 
sary for the production of plant life, nor 
do they understand that they are liber- 
ating nitrogen that is so abundant but 
yet so hard to procure in a form that it 
can be added to the svil and utilized. It 
is nitrogen that clover gathers from the 
air and puts into such a condition as to 
render it available as food for other 
plants. The failure of the average farm- 
er to act in accord with these facts makes 
it. plain that he does not understand his 
calling. The writer well remembers when 
farmers did not believe in clover, just as 
some believe they are getting better re- 
sults by burning the corn stalks and 
stubble from their fields than by turn- 
ing them under, converting them into 
humus for future use. Where there is no 
humus the water does not readily cir- 
culate through the ground, there being 
little porosity. With fire one may destroy 
a few insects, and the ashes can be read- 
ily used by the next crop; but the farmer 
who practices burning his stubble fields 


a number of years in succession, will 
come to grief, as sure as does the mer- 
chant who spends time at the gaming 
table, for he is wasting his bank ac- 
py a mee i the fertility that is locked 
up in his soil, and upon which he draws 


robber are few and full of trouble; we 
believe that his boys will not stay on the 
‘arm. If they do, they will proba 
day laborers for some farmer who has 
learned the lessons of farm economy, and 
the best place to learn that to-day is in 
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our cultural colleges. 
St. Jacobs, IIl. L. A. SPIES. 


INSECTS ATTACKING COW PEAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: With this 1 
send you a piece of cow pea vine on 
which are some insects that are sucking 
the plant to death. So far as I know 
they are only working on the late plant- 
ed, that is those planted on wheat or 
rye stubble. One of my neighbors sowed 
li bushels, and he says he will not make 
a handful of hay. The insects are on 
our late planted peas, but not so bad. 
Can you give me any information 
through the RURAL WORLD in regard 
to them? We have been raising cow peas 
for five or six years, and this is the first 
time we have known an insect to trouble 
them.‘ Cc. N. PROST. 
Perry Co., Mo., Aug. 22. 

Miss Mary E. Murtfeldt, to whom we 
referred the specimens, answers as fol- 
lows: 

The insects which are proving so de- 
structive on the farm and in the neigh- 
borhood of your correspondent, Mr. C. N. 
Prost of Perry County, Mo., are evident- 
ly some species of aphis or plant louse, 
the identity of which cannot be deter- 
mined from the crushed and dried speci- 
mens inclosed. It is very unusual for 
insects of this group to be present on 
field crops at this season of the year, 
and especially surprising that they should 
prevail after such severe drouth. The 
larger ‘insects inclosed—which were evi- 
dently mistaken for the depredators—are 
the larvae of a lady bird beetle—appar- 
ently Hippodamia convergens—one of our 
com t speci This is one of the 
principal enemies of many species of 
plant lice, and assist largely in keeping 
them in check. It should on no account 
be destroyed, and farmers should make 
themselves familiar with this beetle in 
all its forms, as well as those of other 
ladybird beetles so that wherever possible 
they may be preserved from destruction, 
under impression that they and not the 
plant lice upon which they are feeding 
are the authors of plant destruction. 

The cow pea, which is becoming .more | 
and more popular as a forage plant and 
soil improver and which has, this season, 
proved doubly valuable by its drouth 
resisting qualities, has hitherto enjoyed 
a rare immunity from insect pests. This 
was a great point in its favor, and it is 
with deep regret that we learn from Mr. 
Prost’s letter that it is now attacked by 
one of the most uncontrolable as well as 
destructive of insects forms. Whether 
the species is a new one, or whether from 
the scarcity of other vegetation, some 
familiar species has been driven to feed 
upon the one luxuriant field crop, re- 
mains to be ascertained. The undersigned 
would be very greatly obliged for further 
specimens of infested leaves, to be sent 
in an air-tight tin box, such as a small 
baking powder can, which, if not recog- 
nized would be submitted to experts for 
determination. 

In a recent bulletin Prof. E. D. Sander- 
son of the Delaware Experiment Sta- 
tion, describes an aphis which has, with- 
in the last two years, proved very in- 
jurious in the market gardens around 
some of the large Eastern cities on the 
different varieties of garden pea, appear- 
ing suddenly in incalculable numbers 
and in many cases absolutely ruining the 
crop in a few days. It has also been 
reported from Ohio and Wisconsin. This 
pea louse, whether native or introduced, 
seems to be identical with one which has 
prevailed in Europe for many years, and 
which is there known as the “Green 
Dolphin” (Nectarophora pisi). It bids 
fair to become a very serious garden 
pest, as it is capable of wintering over 
on clover and on many perennial or bien- 
nial plants, both wild and cultivated. 
Should the species on cow peas prove to 
be the same as the above, another mis- 
fortune has fallen upon our Western 
farmers. 

The only suggestion in the way of a 
remedy that can be offered is to at once 
pasture or burn over badly infested fields. 
In those but slightly attacked the crop 
had best be cut and cured at once, even 
though the vines may have attained but 
half their usual length. In planting an- 
other season, sow the peas in a situation 
as remote as possible from the fields at 
present infested, and when it can be 
avoided, not in the neighborhood of 
clover. MARY E. MURTFELDT. 

Kirkwood, Mo. 

We append the following press report: 

Benton, Ill., Aug. 27.—The cow or stock 
pea, which is largely grown in Southern 
Illinois and from which farmers hope to 
recoup some of their losses by drought, 
has become infested with an insect which 
is rapidly destroying the crop. Professor 
S. A. Forbes, State Entomologist, has 
been communicated with and has the 
following to say: 

“The small insects from the cow pea 
are plant lice of the genus aphis. The 
species is not known to me at sight, and 
I shall have to take a little time to study 
it, as this group of insects is very diffi- 
cult. No plant louse has before been 
reported from the cow pea, so far as I 
know. 

“These insects can be killed by spray- 
ing with a kerosene emulsion diluted to 
contain about 5 per cent of kerosene, but, 
doubtless, this would be too expensive 
an operation for a field crop unless they 
were noticed when they first appeared in 
limited parts of the field. I hope when 
I learn more about this aphis we may 
find that its life history is such as to en- 
able us to dispose of it by a properly mild 
agricultural operation of some kind. I 
am much interested in this matter and 





thoroughly and later let you know what 
I learn. ' 

“In the box with the plant lice submit- 
ted were some other insects doubtless 
abundant in the field, a species of reddish 
beetle with nine black dots on the back, 
ealled the nine-spotted lady bug, and 
the worm-like young or larvae of this 
beetle. They are often seen so common 
on injured plants that they are supposed 
to be the cause of the injury. Really, 
however, they are eating the plant lice 
and not the plant.” 





HANDLING MANURE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. Hos- 
mer’s article on manufes in the issue of 
August 21 was timely. Every farmer 
should give some thought to the man- 
urial value of his crops. We of Cedar 
Hill Farm have in mind the manurial 
value ef foods consumed by all of our 
farm animals, as well as the value as a 
flesh and milk producer. We have also 
given careful thought to the best man- 
ner of handling from stable to field. All 
animals are housed, and some absorbent 
material is used to save the liquid which 
possesses fully one-third the total man- 
urial value of the excrements. We find 
that finely cut straw is one of the best 
materials for this purpose, while corn 
stalks are also good if cut fine. Last 
year we used a carload of oat dust for 
the trenches in the cow barn. This ma- 
terial cost $6 per ton and its manurial 
value according to the chemist, is $6.50. 
We found that one pound of the dust 
would absorb six pounds of liquid. 

Our practice is to remove manure fiom 
the stalks every day, taking it direct to 
the field and spreading with manure 
spreader (Kemp's). 5 

Some days ago I atténded a large gath- 
ering of farmers, and in our talks on 
crops in general, it came out that all 
farmers who had mamured land in the 
spring by spreading with forks, had their 
crops badly burned. Corn land thus man- 
ured would produce A t_,little corn. In 
‘our case with “over” acres 7 
heavily—15 three-horse loads per acre— 
the corn is the best on the farm. The 
spreader does not allow clods or chunks 
of manure to drop. All such clods are 
torn to pieces, and the whole load even- 
ly distributed, so that when land is 
plowed and harrowed, the manure is 
evenly mixed in the soil. A load of ma- 
nure spread with a spreader will cover 
fully three times the land as will a load 
spread by hand; and each acre thus ma- 
nured will yield more than will hand- 
treated acre. BUFF JERSEY. 

Warren Co., Ill. 





AN IOWA LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Davis Coun- 
ty has passed through the worst drouth 
that has ever been experienced since it 
was settled by the white man. But dur- 
ing the general rains we were the happy 
recipients of a very fine rain which saved 
many acres of corn and also started the 
grass in many of the pastures; but not 
to the extent to stop the great sacrifice 
sales of cattle, sheep and hogs. Thou- 
sands of dollars worth of stock have been 
shipped out of our county; and to my 
certain knowledge some men losing as 
high as $1,000 on one bunch of cattle. 
Good flocks of sheep have changed hands 
at from 75 to 80 cents per head. 

But to return to the subject, we are 
fast approaching the burning point again; 
the corn fields and meadows, pastures 
and other crops are fast taking on the 
sunburnt appearance, Crops in our 
country, taking all kinds, will not aver- 
age one-third of our usual yield. But 
while we are wrestling with sore trials in 
trying to provide food and water for our 
stock, we are learning useful lessons. 
Many will make better preparations for 
permanent water and pastures; others 
will carry over surplus feed in future 
years instead of selling it, which is a 
losing business with any farmer whe 
may practice it, at any time. All feed 
should return to the ground that raised 
it. Though I to-day have the best pas- 
ture I know of, I am already indebted 
to my farm more than $100 for feed. With 
the usual amount of stock. I have pas- 
tured down 20 acres of my best meadow, 
something I have never had to do before. 

But let us take new courage and not 
sell all the stock. The markets are al- 
ready injured by the too heavy shipments 
of inferior stock; that is to our detriment. 
We will have that stock to replace at 
high figures, which will again draw heav- 
ily from those who are making the sac- 
rifice. If all the corn is cut up in the 
different drouth stricken states, there 
will be feed enough to carry the stock 
to grass. And from personal experience 
I know horses, cattle and sheep can be 
carried through the winter without any 
grain, and come out in good condition 
next spring.. But the fodder must be 
kept dry and in fine condition, as no 
stock will eat wet and musty fodder. 
I will venture the assertion that half of 
all fodder cut up, that is fed whole on 
the ground, is wasted. If all roughness 
were fed in good, dry, roofed mangers 
there would be a saving of one-half of 
the feed ordinarily used. This is not 
overdrawn, as anyone who has had much 
experience in feeding knows. This may 
not interest the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD, which stands at the head of 
the class of farm papers, having more 
useful reading with less trashy adver- 
tisements than any other farm paper of 
its size. JOHN H. CURL. 








will follow the subject up promptly and 


A HIRED MAN'S TALK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I will give 
you a little of my experience. I worked 
by the month for five years—three years 
in one place. I bought a small farm and 
worked it ten years. I then built a house 
in town, renting the farm. I now have 
everything paid for and by my own 
work. I did not get the money sitting 
around town. 

Since moving to town I have been work- 
ing on a berry farm. My employer is a 
butter maker and lives five miles from 
here, and I do not see much of him. 
Sometimes he comes once a week in pick- 
ing time; at other times I don’t see him 
for a month, possibly three months. It 
is hard on clothes and the backbone. I 
have been at work for this man since 
April 8, 1895. I have bought and sold for 
him here, and paid for the picking of 
from three to thirteen hundred crates of 
berries each year. We have just finished 
for this year. We have shipped berries 
to five states and I could not tell the 
number of towns. I can tell what it 
costs to run the place, but do not know 
how much there is of profit, as the 
money does not all come to me. 

Do not make fun of the man with a 
hoe, for he is worth five with a pen to 
kill weeds. This is my first and prob- 
ably you will hear again from an old 
“bach”’ of 45 years. c. B. TILKINS. 
La Crosse Co., Wis. 





A TWENTIETH CENTURY PROBLEM. 





(Concluded from last week. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In the fall 
of 1878 I was in camp near a draw upon 
one of the main divides in Furnas Coun- 
ty, Nebraska, when a rainstorm came up 
and lasted for about an hour. Our camp 
was upon a gentle slope, extending per- 
haps for a third of a mile. When the 
storm had passed I descended from the 
wagon into water fully nine inches deep 
and the whole slope about us was an un- 
near by soon became a torrent. The 
water was soon past and not a particle 
of mud to show that it had been raining, 
while the next day, the ground was hard 
and dry. From that day to this I have 
advocated the damming of those draws, 
big and little, upon every section line, 
raising the dams level or a little more 
than level with the breaks of the banks, 
taking the dirt from the upper side, al- 
ways enlarging the lake bed, using the 
dams as the roadbed, thus keeping them 
hard and solid and at the same time 
bettering the roads. This plan would 
make this whole region east of the Rocky 
Mountains a country of small lakes, many 
being a mile long and often as much as 
30 feet deep. 

Some insist that some big rain would 
wash out the dams. This would be easy 
to prevent, no matter how great the 
downpour. Others insist that the rain- 
fall is not sufficient to keep these lake 
beds full. In 1880 this might have been 
the condition, but I think not since then, 
besides, the lakes will increase the rain- 
fall. Others say the water will soak 
away and evaporate, that the condition 
of this great plateau is such that it drinks 
or can drink more water than any other 
region. 

Well, let it. If it soaks into the earth, 
must it not return to the surface through 
vegetable growth, capillary attraction, 
seeps or springs? If it evaporates, must 
it not descend as rain, either in that vi- 
cinity or further east or southeast? Will 
it not give a more even temperature and 
steadier weather generally than under 
present conditions? In addition to the 
system of dams, I have advocated a 
system of tiling that would lead the water 
along the slopes, giving sub-irrigation and 
increasing the storage capacity. 

I was glad to read the other day that 
the Irrigation Congress had resolved to 
take the matter up and make it a ques- 
tion to be handled by the whole nation. 
The nation can cover all, the state but 
part; the counties less, and individuals 
but little of the great area to he re- 
claimed. 

With great and small reservoirs or Jakes 
all over the arid and semi-arid region, 
not only would these acres be reclaimed, 
but the floods of the great rivers would 
be abated and such drouthy seasons as 
the present be made practically impos- 
sible. 

In the great West many hospitable 
ranchers and cattlemen feed and house 
the weary traveler, always refusing com- 
pensation, and when pressed will only 
make answer “just pass it on.’’ I believe 
it is a recognized fact that rain falls with- 
in a few miles of the formation of the 
cloud, that is the cloud forms as fast as 
it falls, so while the clouds that form in 
these regions would soon fall, the “pass 
it on” qualities of the earth and air 
would bring it to our own fields; the pro- 
ducing acres of the United States would 
be doubled and many, many millions 
added to our income annually. It would 
make a great country. It would be a 
grand achievement. 

In the great drainage districts, the land 
to be benefited and reclaimed has been 
taxed under the state laws to accomplish 
the task; so in this matter it is but right 
and just that these lands to be so great- 
ly benefited should bear a large portion 
of the expense, but the nation should give 
some aid and lend encouragement by 
leading out in the work by undertaking 
the gigantic portions thereof. The gen- 
eral people are and will be skeptical or 
indifferent. Many a laugh has been had 





Davis Co., Ia. 


‘yor three” en to pay, where if alr tie 


to laugh at me, or anyone else advocat- 
ing such a plan till it is an accomplished 
fact. Then the laugh will be on our 
side. I have “cranked” on this subject 
for more than 2 years, and cannot see 
that I have accomplished anything, but 
it has occurred to other minds and is 
gradually forming the public mind for 
the work. It is slow work to form the 
public mind, but once formed, the work 
begins and is soon accomplished. 

We, of this generation, may not live 
to see this or some similar plan carried 
out, but the 2ist century will find it com- 
plete. I would like to witness it, and see 
the results, but have little hope of even 
seeing it well under way. 

As I said in the beginning, this great 
drouth is an object lesson and ought to 
open our eyes to the great losses we are 
sustaining each year. A willing people, 
a willing Congress, legislatures ard ex- 
ecutives would accomplish it in a very 


few years. That covers the case. 
WM. HOWARD PHELPS. 
Kay Co., Okla. Ter. 





NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: During the 
past ten days I have been over nearly 100 
miles of the roads of our county. First I 
went with a friend who was buying some 
wheat, then with one of the boys I at- 
tended a fair, and last I made a busi- 
ness trip of 20 miles, going one road and 
returning on another. Corn is in bad 
shape everywhere. I do not think it can 
make more than the third of a crop. To- 
bacco is growing out well since the rains, 
but much of it will be late and of bad 
color; potatoes are very poor, and the 
great number of small strawstacks at- 
test the fact that the wheat crop will not 
furnish seed and bread for the eountry. 
Those small threshing jobs seem to in- 
dicate a lack of co-operation among 
farmers. I saw three of them not a 
fourth of a mile apart, and in all there 
could not have been 75 bushels of wheat. 
There was a threshing bill of $4 for each 


wheat had been hauled to one yard the 
job would have been done in one-third 
the time, and for the same price. As a 
rule straw is carefully stacked, and much 
of it is put into the barns, and I venture 
to say had all the little lots of wheat in 
a neighborhood been taken to one yard 
and the straw hauled home, all of it 
would have been put under cover. 

THIN LAND AND CULTIVATION.—As 
I drove through a section six miles wide, 
where land is poor, I could not but note 
what I have observed before; on thin 
land farmers are more careless about 
keeping crops clean than are the men 
who till rich land. The reverse of this 
should be the practice, as a weed on thin 
land robs the crop of needed nutriment 
to a much greater extent than a weed 
among crops on rich soil. I met a man 
whom I knew, and while his crops were 
better and cleaner than those of his 
neighbors they were not in as good shape 
as they should be. We had a talk on 
the matter, he said: ‘The main reason 
for this neglect is the fact that a2 man 
hates to put in day after day on a crop 
when he knows that he is getting little 
return for his labor. You can afford to 
cultivate a field: of corn three or four 
times, for you will make 5v or 60 bushels 
of corn per acre in a good season. I never 
expect more than 30 bushels even in a 
good crop year.’’ Now, I am not sure 
that this man and his neighbors could 
have increased their yield of corn three 
bushels per acre by two extra cultiva- 
tions, but they certainly have a crop of 
foxtail and ragweed that will extract 
more fertility from the soil than even five 
bushels of corn per acre. A good way 
to keep land poor is to grow crops of rag- 
weed and other weeds, and then let the 
weeds dry up and blow away into wood- 
lots and fence rows. Some years ago I 
turned a crop of ragweed under for wheat. 
I weighed the weeds from one square yard 
and they weighed 23 pounds. I made 30 
bushels of wheat per acre on the field, 
and when I next plowed it for corn the 
soil was loose and mellow as an ash 
pile and made me a grand crop of corn. 

Thousands of acres are standing in 
weeds to-day, and these weeds will be 
burned off in spring that a neat job of 
plowing can be done. If they were 
turned under green and three pecks of 
rye per acre sown in October, they would 
furnish plant food for the next crop and 
the rye roots would keep the soluble 
matter of the soil from leaching under 
the winter rains. 

INSTITUTES.—Less than a month re- 
mains in which to get ready for these 
meetings. Let us all work in harmony 
and to the end that our meetings will 
be of benefit to all. Above all, select a 
good presiding officer, who has nerve 
enough to cut off unprofitable discussion 
and who can direct the work in a busi- 
ness manner. I come among the farm- 
ers of Missouri a stranger, new to many 
of your methods in farming; if I go wrong 
do not hesitate to set me right. I will 
tell you of our methods and we will com- 
pare them with yours, ‘Prove all things 
and hold fast to that which is good.” 

Southern Ohio. c. D. LYON. 





DALLAS CO., 8S. CENTRAL MO.—Some 
corn fields are a failure and best bottoms, 
as a rule, will not make half a crop. Al- 
most a failure is the condition of the 
potato crop. We have showers that keep 
the corn fodder from burning up. Fail 
millet will make some hay, if we can 
have rain. FRANK C. WILSON. 





at my expense, and many will continue 





A TENNESSEE LETTER. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Kindly per- 
mit me to write a few things about Ten- 
nessee for the information of RURAL 
WORLD readers, but especially designed 
for Mr. G. R. Kline of San Bernardino 
County, Cal. I am somewhat familiar 
with conditions in the San Gabriel Val- 
ley, from Los Angeles east to Arrow- 
head Mountain, and am not surprised that 
Mr. Kline wants to come East, unless he 
has a well lined purse. 
I am not posted as to pros and cons 
of North Carolina, but have some knowl- 
edge of Tennessee, and as the latter is in 
the same latitude as the former, it may be 
assumed that generally speaking condl- 
tions are somewhat similar. However, 
being personally interested in the future 
of this state, I trust I may be permitted 
to state some things, especially in its 
favor. 
The surface in the eastern part of Ten- 
nessee is rather broken—hilly with rich 
valleys which, however, are not exten- 
sive. In the central part the surface is 
rolling, gently undulating with abrupt 
acclivities along the numerous water 
courses that traverse this part of the 
state. The western division is more level, 
sloping towards the Mississippi River, 
which forms the western boundary of the 
state. ° 
The water of our state I believe to be 
unexcelled in any part of the world 
Springs are numerous and the water 
unifprmly soft, sparkling and sweet. It 
is not unusual to see a spring discharge 
100 gallons or more of water per minute. 
Mills of small capacity are often seen 
within less than half a mile of the source 
of the stream that furnishes the power to 
run them. 
As to soil, bottom lands only can be 
said to be rich now. A large portion of 
the land outside of the bottom, but suffi- 
ciently level for convenient farming, 
produced large crops of corn, cotton and 
tobacco in its virgin state. med clove1 
was the chief of the cultivated grasses 
and yielded well. But continuous farm- 
ing for more than half 4 century has re- 
duced the productiveness of the soil so 
that farming can hardly be said to be a 
lucrative calling now. And in the face 
of this fact—fact it is—with skillful man- 
agement of the farm, the growing of stock 
peas which yield abundant returns and 
at the same time add greatly to the fer- 
tility of the soil, the fencing of the farms 
into fields corresponding in size to the 
number of acres in the farm and then 
following with mixed farming, the writer 
sees no reason why agricultural pursuits 
should not yield satisfactory results, 
All the cereals are grown in our state. 
We have good mills making as good flour 
as is made anywhere in our great coun- 
try. Early Irish potatoes do well—late 
not generally so well. And all know that 
the South is the home of the sweet po- 
tato, yielding large crops with less labor 
than is required in any country except 
Florida. Of garden vegetabies we grow 
an abundance. Apples don’t do well in 
vur country, but I incline to t he belief 
that with proper care and persistent ef- 
fort in fighting tree and fruit enemies, 
we can succeed in growing apples. Pears 
and peaches are plenty and of fine qual- 
ity. The trees must be cultivated and 
the ground fertilized. Borers must be 
sought and destroyed and spraying at 
proper times must not be omitted. But 
we might well ask where must not all 
this be done to secure good fruit? 
Small fruits of all kinds do well. Be- 
ginning with strawberries, the first week 
in May, we had raspberries and then 
blackberries till August 10, not being 
without berries during all the time. 
All kinds of stock are raised and do 
well. 
Mineral resources are vast. It is esti- 
mated that 10,000 square miles are under- 
laid with large deposits of iron. Coal Is 
abundant. Over 200 varieties of marble 
are found. 
In manufactures Tennessee ranks sec- 
ond among the southern states. 
Public schools and public roads are 
not receiving the attention they shoud 
have, but with our farmers’ institutes to 
point out needed improvements to our 
legislature, we will soon come to the 
front in these important features of state 
improvements. 

Concluding now in general terms I give 
it as my opinion that few, if any of the 
states, offer better opportunities to the 
man of small means. But here as else- 
where, industry and economy are the 
conditions of success. P.S. GARMAN. 

Laurence Co,, Tenn. 





WHEN TO SOW WHEAT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The best 
time to sow wheat is the first half of 
September—the best to avoid damages 
by the Hessian fly and to secure a good 
paying crop. This is not theory, but the 
practical experience of a field crop grow- 
er, especially of wheat, both in Pennsyl- 
vania and Missouri. 

Less seed per acre can be sown than is 
commonly used when sown early—2i to 28 
quarts per acre is plenty. A half bushel 
of good plump seed per acre is much bet- 
ter than a bushel and a half, or more, of 
such as I have seen sown. 

A well prepared seed bed is of the 
greatest importance. Every wheat grow- 
er ought to know that wheat is a tap- 
rooted plant, and therefore needs a deep 
seed bed. Every tap-rooted plant re- 
quires a deep seed bed for best results, 
even clover, as well as cotton. 

CONRAD HAITZELL. 





Aug. 30. 





Buchanan Co., Mo. 
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The Dairy 


THE MISSOURI DAIRY CONVENTION 








Will Be Held at Palmyra, Mo., Novem- 
ber 7, 8, 9, 1901. 





The executive committeee of the Mis- 
souri State Dairy Association has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the city council 
and citizens of Palmyra to hold the next 
annual meeting of the association in that 
city, and the date fixed is November 7, 
8, 9, 1901. 

The Iowa State Dairy meeting will be 
held during the following week, Nov-m- 
ber 12, 13 and 14, at Dubuque, Ia., which 
is about 200 miles north of Palmyra, and 
the Minnesota Butter and Cheese Mak- 
ers’ convention will probably be held dur- 
ing the third week in November. 

The Missouri meeting will be the open- 
ing one of the season and preparations 
are already under way for a meeting 
that will lead in other respects. At no 
point in the state is there more active, 
enthusiastic interest in dairying than in 
Marion county, of which Palmyra ‘s the 
county seat. 

A very successful creamery is in opera- 
tion at Palmyra, which with the demand 
for milk and butter in Hannibal, a city 
of 15,000 people, also in Marion county, 
and the market for milk and cream in 
St. Louis, 120 miles distant, has developed 
a very healthy and rapidly growing dairy 
industry. 

Prof. C. H. Eckles, the new Professor 
of Dairy Husbandry in the Missouri Ag- 
ricultural College, will give the meeting 
all possible aid, as will also Secretary 
G. B. Ellis of the State Board of Agr'- 
culture. 

Palmyra and Marion county will do 
their level best to make the meeting the 
best ever held in the history of the dairy 
association and one that will be hard to 
match in the United States. 

And, by the way, Palmyra is the homc 
of the Hon. T. W. Hawkins, who as a 
member of the last legislature from Ma- 
rion county, did the dairy industry of 
Missouri the great service of securing 
the passage of the bill creating the chair 
of Dairy Husbandry in the Missouri Ag- 
ricultural College. Dairymen of Mis- 
souri should attend this meeting if for 
no other purpose than to compliment 
Judge Hawkins. 


AN ABNORMAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have a 
Jersey heifer one year old last May that 
is a curiosity to me. In the spring I no- 
ticed her udder was large for a mere 
calf. It has kept growing and her teats 
stood out as if filled with milk. A week 
ago her bag was as large as a two quart 
basin and looked as if it might be pain- 
ful. I found on examination that it must 
be relieved, and milked out a quart of 
milk. Three teats contained a watery 
fluid; the other one was full of nice 
looking, rich milk. I have milked her 
every morning since. This morning she 
gave three pints of milk. All the teats 
were full of genuine milk. I bred her 
last week. I do not know what to do; 
some tell me if I continue milking her 
it will ruin her as a cow, and I am afraid 
to let the milk remain in the udder, as ! 
fear it will be ruined. Will “tye editor” 
or some of the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD give their opinion or experi- 
ences along this line? Would it be well 
to put her on dry feed? She is running 
in a bluegrass pasture. 

CHARLES TERBUSH. 
Champaign Co., Ill. 





We wrote Mr. Terbush giving our expe- 
rience and opinion, then forwarded his 
letter to C. H. Eckles, Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Missouri Agricultural 
College. Prof. Eckles replies as follows: 

Cases of the kind mentioned, although 
rare, occur occasionally, and as far as 
the writer has experienced usually with 
animals of the special dairy breeds. it 
seems the milk producing function has 
been developed to such an extent that 
milk is sometimes secreted under abnor- 
mal conditions, as in this case. It would 
be advisable to remove .the milk often 
enough to prevent injury to the udder. 
The secretion of milk will probably cease 
in a short time. If it does not it would 
be well to put the animal on light dry 
feed for a while and take such measures 
as experience would suggest to stop the 
secretion of milk. Cc. H. ECCKLES. 


Missouri Agricultural College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 
ENSILAGE AND CORN FODDER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have never 
before answered so many letters of in- 
quiry regarding silos, ensilage ani value 
of corn fodder as during the past few 
weeks. While we consider ensilage the 
best possible food product of our corn 
fields, we fully appreciate the value of 
well cured fodder. An off year like the 
present will make a better grade of fod- 
der than a big crop year. The cornstalks 
are not so coarse and they have a larg- 
er percentage of foliage than do large 
ones. A nubbin is to be found on most 
stalks, and the chances are good for this 
nubbin to be overlooked by the husker, 
which is in the favor of the animal that 
finds it. 

We put up a large amount of fodder 
each year and by cutting fine and 
steaming for a short time we find that 
our animals eat nearly all of it, and the 
effect is nearly identical with ensilage. 
Shredded fodder, baled and well housed, 
will keep indefinitely, and makes a hay 
equal to if not better than timothy. And 
it is a poor acre of corn that will not 
produce two tons of this feed. 

We have a large number of hogs and 
pigs of all sizes that have run all sum- 
mer with no grain feed whatever, and 
at present writing a finer, more growthy 
lot cannot be found in any man’s feed 
lot. Last year we fed 16 shoats four 
months old just as we are feeding this 
season—rape pasture and skim milk. The 
shoats did not receive any grain up to 
the day they were sold, when they 
weighed 1,690 pounds and sold for 6 cents 
per pound. Shoats this year of the same 
age are somewhat heavier. 

Let me say to those who have written 
me for information on matters relat- 
ing to our line of work that I will reply 
as fast as possible. I am just now flood- 


ed with letters. In self defense I am 
getting ready for the press my second 
book, that will cover the entire ground 
of dairy farming, stock breeding and 
feeding, soiling crops, silo construction 
and ensilage, farm manures, butter mak 
ing, etc. This will be fully illustrated 
with pictures of buildings, machinery 
and tools; also stock used and owned at 
Cedar Hill Jersey Farm. It will save me 
a great amount of desk work. On re- 
ceiving a letter of inquiry I have only to 
lick a stamp and direct an envelope. As 
the matter now stands a typewriter and 
a pretty girl to operate it will soon be a 
necessity, and this would cause Mrs. 
Buff Jersey no end of trouble. 
BUFF JERSEY. 
Warren Co., Ill. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAIRY NEWS. 

ADVANCED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
REGISTRY.—The manner in which the 
Holstein tests for entrance to the regis- 
try are made will be illustrated by 15 
cows selected by the Holstein-Friesian 
Association. The value of such registry 
will be much better appreciated by an 
understanding of the several require- 
ments in this important animal school 
before the pupils are admitted to the 
royal circle, 

THE SEPTEMBER EXHIBIT.—The 
exhibit at the Dairy Building for the 
month of September will take place on 
the 10th. 

The judges of butter for the next ex- 
hibit are W. T. Leonard of New York; 8. 
Edward Davis, Elgin, Ill., and Daniel 
Derbyshire, Brockville, Ont. 

The judges of the cheese for the next 
exhibit in September are Hon. A. F. Mc- 
Laren, Stratford, Ont.; Hon. George Mc- 
Adam, Rome, N. Y., and A. D. Delani 
of Wisconsin. Entries are now comirg 
in rapidly from all over the United States 
and Canada, The result of the scoring 
of the exhibit made in May and July be- 
ing so thoroughly published througaout 
the country, has aroused great enthusi- 
asm among dairymen. 

We expect a very large exhibit of 3 
very superior quality. Letters are com- 
ing in from creamery men and cheese 
manufacturers of every section, making 
careful] inquiries as to the best methods 
of making, curing and shipping their 
product. They see that nothing but the 
finest quality will do to compete with 
the makers of other states and Canada. 
The exhibit will be installed on the 10th 
and the judging will begin on the morn- 
ing of the 12th on butter, and the 17th 
on cheese. This scoring is open to the 
public and any person desiring to see 
the judging done can do so by calling at 
the Dairy Building on those dates. 

THE MODEL DAIRY.—The business 
side of dairying is what Mr. Converse is 
endeavoring to bring prominently be- 
fore the people in his practical illustra- 
tions at the Pan-American. If he suc- 
ceeds in awakening an interest in this 
sadly neglected side of dairying he will 
have accomplished a great deal. It is 
not so much the results of this particular 
dairy, important as they are, but the 
fact that the different breeds of cows 
may be shut up in a building on the Fair 
Grounds and every scrap of feed bought 
at the market price and a steady profit 
derived from each herd every week. The 
most careless farmer possesses advan- 
tages that these exposition herds do not 
have, and in summing up the totals ac- 
count should be taken with this side is- 
sue. 

There are critics who would like to see 
more rough feed used at the Pan-Amer- 
ican dairy, but this would not meet the 
requirements of the case so well. This 
part of the work can be better supplied 
by the farmers themselves. 

THE MODEL STABLE.—Some criti- 
cism has been expressed in different sec- 
tions of the country as to the merits of 
the model stable at the exposition. The 
fact should be borne in mind that cer- 
tain continencies on the exposition 
grounds required modifications such as an 
exceptionally wide space between the 
cows for the accommodation of visitors, 
great wide doors for admittance and exit 
of the crowds and the necessity of hav- 
ing the different cows in full view of 
those who wish to see them. The King 
system of ventilation is illustrated but 
owing to the open construction of the 
stable it is impossible for the principles 
embodied therein to operate in the ex- 
tremely hot weather of August the same 
as they do where the stable is made 
practically airtight except for the circu- 
lation provided by the air flues. But as 
an illustration of the method as to con- 
struction is very valuable and is studied 
by thousands every day. 

The regular stables that are built with 
a view of using the King system are 
proportioned properly as to the amount 
of space that should be given to each cow 
to maintain a modified temperature dur- 
ing the winter season. To regulate this 
and prevent undue heat in summer spe- 
cial registers are provided in the pipes 
near the ceiling for the purpose of draw- 
ing off the heated air. Conditions are so 
very different that it has been found nec- 
essary to resort to electric fans, both for 
the comfort of the cows and for the vast 
throngs of visitors, all of which will be 
appreciated by a visit to the stable. 

It will be readily seen that in an expc- 
sition stable where the proportions are 
so badly distorted, it is impossible to 
represent the ideal stable in every par- 
ticular. It is for this reason that Mr. 
Shearer is supplementing the work that 
Mr. Converse is conducting, by the se- 
ries of modern stable articles that some 
of the best farm journals are publishing 
at the present time. 

There are a great many sides to a large 
exposition, and it is utterly impossible 
to dovetail the different sections togeth- 
er in such a manner as to make a per- 
fect joint every time, but a careful in- 
vestigation of the different agriculture 
and live stock departments are solicited. 
The careful visitor will feel well repaid 
for his time, and when he gets through 
investigating he will have a pretty good 
opinion of the manner in which this sec- 
tion of the exposition is being conducted, 





THE GROUT BILL. 





Don’t lose sight of the Grout anti-oleo- 
margarine bill. Remember that the 110,- 
000,000 pounds of oleomargarine made 
yearly are sold as butter and displace 110,- 
000,000 pounds of real butter, equivaient 
to the displacement of 1,110,000,000 quarts 
of milk a year. Figure out for yourself 
how many cows are displaced thus. Re- 





Inject with Hood Farm 
Breeding Powder when they 
fail to breed, do not clean, are 
irregular; also after abortion. 
of greatest value to breeders 
and stock owners. Dollar 
size by mail, $1.15; large size 
four times more, to any rail- 
road express point in U.5.$2.75 
C.1. Hood & Co., Lowel), Mass 


Cows 


Made to 





ber, too, that the fraud grease costs 
but 5 to 7c a pound to make, while but- 
ter costs twice or thrice as much, and 
that every pound of the fraud grease 
sold and eaten is bought at butter prices 
and consumed as butter. Furthermore, 
bear in mind that the fraud grease, not- 
withstanding the testimony of hirelings 
or pseudo scientists, or of ignoramuses 





labeled “professors,”’ is not digestibie. Its 


At the Pan-American Exposition, Giving 
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GUGEMBOY cccccecce secvcences 17,755.7 916.99 
Jersey .......- 883.54 
Ayrshire 889.33 
Holstein . 887.45 
Red Polls ...... 18,664.7 844.05 
Brown Swiss 20,040.1 826.87 
Shorthorn ........-. . 20,342.9 811.43 
French Canadian ... 16,061.4 714.11 
Polled Jerseys ...... 13,027.56 691.72 
Dutch Belted ........+see+s 15,252.9 687.35 


REPORT OF THE MODEL DAIRY 


Totals of Each Herd Complete from the 


Commencement of the Test, May 1, up to and Including the Week 
Ending August 13, 1901.. 


a 
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$229.23 20.21 12.20 49.60 81.91 $147.36 
220.87 15.81 13.27 51.86 79.74 141.13 
222.32 17.02 13.75 61.16 81.93 140.39 
221.85 17.11 16.16 58.25 91.61 1380.24 
211.01 16.97 18.40 52.54 82.61 128.40 
206.70 23.54 12.50 53.56 89.60 117.10 
202.55 17.62 16.05 60.22 93.89 108.96 
178.52 13.67 13.82 42.22 69.71 108.82 
172.92 18.81 9.72 35.65 64.18 108.74 
147.58 16.21 10.81 48.72 76.72 70.86 
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ILLINOIS STATE FAIR, 





Extensive Preparations in Progress to | 
Break Record. 





The premium list of the Illinois State 
Fair, to be held at Springfield, Septem- 
ber 30 to October 5, 1901, is now being dis- 
tributed throughout this and adjoining 
states. The premiums aggregate $40,000 
and there are many changes and addi- 
tions in the classifications to which es- 
pecial attention of exhibitors is called. 

Visitors attending the fair will be sur- 
prised at the improvements made since 
the last fair. 

The great Coliseum is now in process 
of construction and will be completed in 
time for use before the opening day. The 


| seating capacity of this building is about 
| 4,000, The show ring is 175x225 feet, af- 
| fording ample opportunity for every ex- 
|hibitor and visitor to get a close view 
jof the animals whilst on exhibition. 

When completed this building will be 
| the only one of its kind on a fair grounds 
jin America. 

The elevation of the building is in per- 
fect accord and keeping with the other 
magnificent structures on the ground. 

The Machinery Hall extension will 
| cover 50,000 square feet, all of which is 
;engaged for the present season, assur- 
jing an exhibit of machinery, implements 
and vehicles that will surpass that of 
any fair ever held in this country with 
the one exception—the’ World’s Fair of 
1903. 








main constituent, stearin, calls for a 
heat of 140 or more degrees to melt it, 
while the human stomach has a temper- 
ature of only 98 degrees. Unmelted, the 
fraud grease cannot be digested. Urdi- 
gested, the vile stuff can be only an ir- 
ritant and a damage to the consumer 
Remember that not one buyer knowingly 
buys oleomargarine. Every buyer buys 
what he or she supposes to be butter, 
and the fraud greasists take pains tu 


make their poisonous and indigestible 
ware look like real butter. The Grout 
bill is designed to protect the public 


against this dangerous counterfeit to 
the extent at least of making of decep- 
tion impossible. 

The bill does not abolish the making 
of oleomargarine, but it aims to compel 
the fraud grease to stand in the market 
for just what it is. The Grout measure 
would make it impossible to sell the nas- 
ty, indigestible, 5c grease at butter 
prices. Keep this point in mind and keer 
your Senators and Representatives in 
Washington thoroughly informed on the 
sentiment of the farmers on this import- 
ant question.—New York Farmer. 


SILO EXPERIENCE. 





Mr. D. M. MacPherson of Lancaster, 
Canada, is one of the few men on this 
continent who hunts this dairy quesiion 
down to the utmost profit in everything. 
On 125 acres of available land he carries 
about 70 cows. He does not breed his 
cows, but he is so close a judge that he 
made his entire herd average last year 
over 7,000 pounds of milk per cow. The 
gross receipts from his farm in cash 
last year were over $6,000. Mr. MacPher- 
son is a great believer in the economy 
of the silo. Here is some evidence he 
bears to the same, in a dairy convention 
held at Ormstown, Canada, a year ago: 

“Last fall I tried feeding cornstaiks 
with five pounds of meal per cow. The 
way I came to have the stalks was this: 
After filling my silos I had two acres cf 
corn over and I told my manager to stook 
it up. The cows, fed these stalks with a 
ration of meal, went down in their milk 
and could not keep up with the others 
that got ensilage. After three weeks on 
stalks we went back to ensilage, when 
from the 70 cows the milk increased 300 
pounds a day.” 

Several other advanced dairy farmers 
at that convention gave it as their epin- 
ion that there was a great difference be- 
tween the value of ensilage and the same 
stalks cured and fed in this common 
way. In the first place, cornstalks are 
never cured in a complete, digestible 
manner, for they are always more or 
less injured by the weather before fed 
to the cows. 

(2) They are not near as digestible as 
ensilage. The cows show that, for they 
will eat up all the ensilage practically, 
while even if cut fine they will leave a 
good deal of the corn fodder uneaten. 

Then beside, the silo is the easiest and 
cheapest way to store the fodder. The 
corn on the stalk is in the best possible 
condition to feed, without the expense 
of husking and grinding. 

At the same convention Mr. MacPher- 
son gave his ideas on reducing the ccst 
of producing milk in the following clear 
and pithy words: 

“Actual experiments have proved that 
for every 1,000 pounds weight of a live 
animal, 26 pounds of food daily are re- 
quired in a properly balanced ration; that 
will give enough as a heat producer ani 
flesh former for either beef or milk. How 
can that food be supplied at least cost? 
It is quite possible for every farmer to 
have each cow give 5,000 pounds of mik 
a season at a cost of only 50 to 60 cents 
per 100 pounds. I have reduced the cost 
of producing milk to # cents per 100. 
Farmers are losing daily what, if properly 
applied, means wealth to them, and in- 
crease in wealth, if properly used, is in- 





creased happiness. The balanced ration 
that is costing you 24 cents a day per 
cow can be had for 9 cents by studying 
out the requirements of your cows and 
by loading them both ways. Our ruil- 
ways and steamships are on that princi- 
ple. I claim that cows should give 6,000 
pounds of milk per season. I feed meal 
every month of the year to my cows 
because it reduces the cost of keep and 
increases production.” 


WHAT IS A GOOD COW? 





(Prof. T. L. Haecker before the Con- 
necticut Dairymen’s Association.) 

Before taking charge of the dairy herd 
of the Minnesota Experiment Staticn I 
traveled extensively over the state, look- 
ing up its dairy interests, and the pros- 
pect was not flattering. Low prices fo-> 
all dairy products, little knowledge 
among dairymen, and a type of cows not 
suited for the business, were the rule. 
When I went to the station I determined 
to work out the cost of production, and 
since I have been there, we have weigh- 
ed every pound of food the animals were 
fed, known its cost, weighed all the milk 
received and tested it for its butter fat. 
We feed each cow all she can consume 
and assimilate. At the end of the first 
year we found that some cows charged 
us 17 cents per pound for butter made 
from their milk, while others charged 
only 12 cents and others ranged between 
these two sums. The breed made no dif- 
ference; some Shorthorns made cheap 
butter and some Jerseys costly butter. 
Breed had nothing to do with the cost; 
it was all in the cow. Size or color had 
nothing to do with it. We put all the 
cows that made cheap butter on one side 
and ranged the cows who charged the 
most for butter on the other side. Each 
side, no matter what breed, showed sim- 
ilar characteristics. Those that charged 
a high price were sleek, nice looking ani- 
mals that would answer the description 
of the general purpose cow, while those 
that made butter cheap had the genuine 
dairy type, the light quarters and tke 
heavy, wedge shaped barrel. Every 
pound of food consumed was put to good 
use. It takes just about so much fvood 
to run the machinery of every cow. The 
question is, what does she do with the 
rest of her food? If she returns it to 
you in the form of milk, she may be a 
profitable cow; if she lays it on her 
back as fat, she is not a dairy cow Al- 
ways avoid the cow that has a tendency 
to lay on fat, if you want cheap milk 
production. I am going to tell you how 
to know a good cow. It’s a simple mat- 
ter. One or two signs tell a good cow, 
as well as 20. In a poor cow, the thigh 
runs down straight, so there is no space 
between the thigh and udder, on one side, 
and the tail on the other. There should 
be plenty of daylight between the udder 
and the tail. One of the best ways to 
tell what kind of a cow you have is by 
her temperament. A good dairy type 
has a sharp spine, strongly developed 
nervous system and sharp hip bones. A 
good cow has a large, wedge shaped 
stomach, for she must have a large and 
powerful digestive system to use up her 
food quickly, and make the best returns 
for it. Some of the animals the first year 
made but little over 200 pounds per cow, 
while others gave over 399 pounds. We 
have kept up this record every year and 
the last year our -cows averaged 399 
pounds per cow and at a cost of only 4.2 
cents per pound of butter for feed. One 
cow gave us 512 pounds during the year. 
These were not picked, high priced dairy 
cows, but the common run of dairy 
stock. You én Connecticut have much 
better types of dairy breeds, as in our 
country too much attention has been paid 
to beef animals and not enough to the 
true dairy type animal. We plan to have 
the cows come in in the fall in order 
that the work may be done by the uni- 





versity students. The cows are in the 
stable only about two hours per day. 
They are turned in at 5 a. m., fed and 
milked, turned out in the covered barn- 
yard, where running water and salt are 
accessible at all times. The yard is kept 
bedded with sawdust and shavings that 
the cows may not eat any fodder ex- 
cept that given them in the stable. They 
are turned into the barn at 5 p. m. fed 
and milked and turned out again. We 
never have a cow off her feed or out of 
condition, and they are fed all they can 
consume. We feed balanced rations and 
study minutely the cost, as we want to 
get the cheapest possible ration. We 
Save a cent wherever it can be saved 
For grain feeds we use bran and bar- 
ley, largely coarse bran; we hardly con- 
sider middlings fit for bedding. Bran is 
our great grain food. When asked if a 
cow would not eat more than she could 
digest, he said: 

“No; that is—"after a little—‘‘provided 
it is a balanced ration.’”’ 

Let a cow loose at a meal barrel and 
she will gorge herself; but begin grad- 
ually in feeding and feed a balanced ra- 
tion, and she will not overeat. When she 
is up to or a little above her full capacity 
she will begin to leave a little in the 
manger. This is the time to watch her: 
drop off just a little and feed all she will 
eat clean and with avidity. I take stock 
in the Babcock test, but not in the the- 
ory that you can take the Babcock test 
under your arm and go off and by test- 
ing a cow’s milk once determine her 
value. She must be tested several times 
during her milking period. You must 
also know how much food she consumes 
to know whether or not she is a profita- 
ble cow. 





A SATISFACTORY DAIRY RATION. 





One of the most perplexing questions 
for the average dairy farmer is the feed 
ration. The cost of production must be 
considered and also the general results. 

Shall it be of the finely chopped mate- 
rial or will it be the coarse feed? I will 
give below the ration used by one of the 
leading farmers of southern New York 
and his mode of giving: 

He arises at 5 in the morning, goes to 
the barn and milks, after which he gives 
his herd of 30 cows three quarts apiece 
of gluten meal. He returns to the house 
and eats his breakfast. Then he gives 
one-half bushel of ensilage, and after 
this is eaten five pounds of cornstalks. 
This amount is given twice a day, morn- 
ing and night. 

At noon two quarts of gluten fed with 
cornstalks, making in all eight quarts 
gluten meal, one bushel ensilage and 15 
pounds of stalks to a cow. This I think 
is a very good ration, for it includes all 
those foods which go to make up a good 
diet, and a thrifty condition is always 
secured when it is used. My own milk is 
delivered at the local co-operative 
creamery and during the past year aver- 
aged me $70 per cow; surely not a bad 
showing for a bad summer. Ours is 
one of the most successful creameries 
in the state. It sells butter at the high- 
est price, deducts the cost of help and 
making, and uses the Babcock butter 
fat test in distributing the money return 
among its patrons. This is conceded to 
be the best method in use and it certain- 
ly has been satisfactory.—Morgan 8. Jos: 
lyn in American Agriculturist. 





ADVANTAGES OF FALL CALVING. 
Much has been written upon the best 
season for cows to drop their calves. 
Opinions still differ, and by far the 
greater number of milch cows are allow- 
ed to follow the most natural course and 
either by indifference or intention they 
“come in” in the spring. The producer 
of milk for sale, if he has an even trade, 
may want to have about an equal num- 
ber of fresh cows every month in the 
year, says “Farm Field and Stock 
man.” If the bull is kept up and ser- 
vice controlled, this can be regulated as 
a rule, although unpleasant irregulari- 
ties in breeding will sometimes occur and 
stubbornly resist correction. But if the 
prime object is to produce the greatest 
quantity of milk of the best quality and 
at the greatest profit from any given 
number of cows within a year, the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that the cows 
should be managed so as to calve in the 
autumn months. For like reasons, Sep- 
tember is the best month, in most parts 
of the country, for a heifer to drop her 
first calf in order to best develop as a 
cow, and this almost regardless of the 
age of the animal at first calving. Calves 
born in the fall are easier reared and 
make better cows than those born in the 
spring or summer. It seems needless to 
rehearse the stock arguments on this 
subject, based upon the long experience 
of successful dairymen, but a brief re- 
capitulation may be useful. The cow or 
heifer calving in the fall needs the most 
healthy and nutritious pasturage just 
following the strain and while coming 
into full flow. Just at the time when 
some falling off in the animal is likely to 
occur, the animal is brought to the sta- 
ble and receives good care; the winter 
feeding and the returns from it may be 
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depended upon to exceed the midsum- 
mer results for any like period. At the 
stage of milking and gestation, wnen 
another dropping off in the milk yicld 
may be looked for, the fresh pasturage 
induces a fresh flow, lengthens the milk- 
ing season and increases the year's total 
product. December and January are 
good months in which to control and su- 
pervise the service of the bull. Midsum- 
mer and the dog days are a good time 
for the cow to be dry and preparing to 
calve again, and a most unprofitable and 
annoying time to milk or handle it. The 
greatest product and the richest comes 
at the season when milk and butter ore 
always comparatively high in price. in 
actual practice four fall fresh cows have 
been found to equal five which calved in 
the spring, in 12 months’ product, and at 
about four-fifths the cost. 





HOMESICK COWS. 





A cow moved into a strange barn among 
cows that are entirely strange to her 
often suffers from homesickness as much 
as a human being would away from 
home among strangers. She is in no con- 
dition to give her best flow of milk or her 
richest milk until she has become accus- 
tomed to her surroundings, and it is not 
fair to judge her by her production the 
first week. Some cows seem never to 
entirely recover from such a change, or 
at least not until they have calved 
again, says the ‘“Farmers’ Tribune.” 
This is another reason why a cow that 
one has raised from a calf is more val- 
uable than one as well bred and well 
marked that he has bought. If the 
change is from a cold stable to a warm 
one, and from scanty to liberal feeding, 
the cow may soon become satisfied with 
the changed condition and increase her 
production of milk, but when the change 
is the other way there might about as 
well be no cow there. 
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JUDGE SAMUEL MILLER AT THE 





PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 








Horticulture 


SOME HISTORY OF JUDGE MILLER. 








We take great pleasure in placing be- 


fore our readers some pictures of Judge | 
We think we are safe in | 


Samuel Miller. 
saying that he is to-day the veteran hor- 
ticultural writer of the United States, 
having for more than 60 years been ac- 
tive in horticultural work and for half a 
century a writer for the horticultural 
press. 

He is at present attending the Pan- 
American Exposition in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and reveling in the midst of horticul- 
tural glories. His many admirers will 
be pleased at this time to read the very 
pleasing sketch of his life as given by 
His daughter, Mrs. Mary L. Heckmann 
at our request, which follows: 

My father and also my mother were 
born near Lancaster, Lancaster county, 
Pa. About the time my father was 16 
years old and mother 10, the Millers mov- 
ed to Cumberland county and the Evans, 
my mother’s family, to Lebanon county, 
Pa. My grandfather Miller was a farm- 
er, but nny father never liked the care of 
animals. When he had grown to man- 
hood he desired to be a nurseryman. 
About the same time a mutual friend 
had been to grandfather Evans’ and 
then visited my father’s folks. In con- 
versation he said: 

“Robert Evans’ daughter, 
grown up to be a beauty.” 

Soon father made it convenient to visit 
in Lebanon county. Father was always 
gifted in speaking and mothers younger 
sisters stood somewhat in awe of him, 
but as soon as he was gone they looked 
up all the longest words in the diction- 
ary to rattle off at mother to make sport 
of father. 

In 1847 father and mother married, and 
he began his nursery in North Lebanon. 
He remained there four years. One or 
two winters he taught school there. 

In 1852 he bought the property two and 
one-half miles from Lebanon, a half mile 
from what was at that time Avon Sta- 
tion, on the Lebanon Valley ratiroad. | 
There, on our small fruit farm and nur- 
sery, the writer spent her childhood. 
While I write every tree, shrub and path 
comes distinctly before my eyes. Fath- 


Belle, has 


| many are the huge bouquets we gave 
jour friends who drove out from town 
|during the summer. There, too, grew the 
| strawberries, that seemed to ‘me to be 
jever on the list for weeding. On this 
| place is where the Martha grape origin- 
ated, and which was named for my 
mother, whose name was Martha Isa- 
bella. How often I think of the beauti- 
ful apples, peaches and grapes I helped 
my father gather on this same place! 

I think my father was never happier 
|than when entertaining a horticultural 
|friend. Many are the kind faces and 
|kind words of these wholesouled men 
|which still linger in my memory. 
| In 1865 Mr. George Husmann of Her- 
|mann, Mo., now of Napa, Cal, (with 
|whom father has ever since been on the 
most intimate terms), visited us and per- 
suaded father to visit Missouri. He did 
so and ~emained a year. 
| In 1867 he returned to Pennsylvania and 
|brought his family to Bluffton, Mont- 
| gomery county, Mo., where he has ever 
| since remained. The only time I ever 
| heard him express anything like regret 
|for this step was when a wood tick had 
| found lodgment behind my brother's ear. 
| To my knowledge none of us had ever 
|}seen a deeply planted tick and the pro- 
cess of removing it was unknown to us. 
Brother howled and we all suffered in 
sympathy. When it was removed father 
said: 

“My God, a few more such scenes will 
drive me out of the country.” 

My parents lived in Sedalia a few years 
during the 70s, then returned to Bluffton. 

Father was county judge of his county 
one term and a member of the legislature 
from Montgomery county in 189. 

He has never had what we call robust 
health, put his outdoor life and fruit 


| 


eating habit have prolonged his life to a/| 


good old age. He will be 81 on October 
4, 1901. He eats sparingly of plain food; 
eats fruits at all hours of the day, likes 
a glass of wine and at times has used 
tobacco very moderately. He has always 
been a prominent horticulturist. 

One of his peculiarities is shown in 
what he calls the “order” of his den. 
Everyone else calls it disorder. 

There are nine children, all married 
except one son; 38 grandchildren and six 
great grandchildren; wife, a son, a 
daughter and seven grandchildren have 
passed to the other shore. 

Hermann, Mo. 





er and mother both loved roses, and 


MARY L. HECKMANN. 
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ARKANSAS NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The new 
grape mentioned by Judge Miller in your 
issue of August 24is not red in color, as 
he states, but yellow. It is a seedling 
of the beloved Delaware, but a good deal 
larger in vein, leaf, bunch and berry, a 
little earlier and if possible even better 
in quality. 
*I have some more seedling grapes—two 


good ones just ripening—samples of 
which I will try to send you soon. 
The Delaware is my most profitable 


grape so far; it yielded again this year 
|over 11 tons of most perfect grapes from 
| 3% acres. 

Peaches and apples are plentiful but 
rather small. 

Cotton is good, corn and hay crops 
poor, but the drouth did not hurt us as 
badly as it did many other sections. 

The RURAL WORLD has my best 
wishes. JOS. BACHMAN. 

Altus, Ark., August 26, 1901. 





A NEW CANTALOUPE, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I ship to you 


| to-day by express a sample of one of my 
| new sugar melons, which originated on 
|my farm. It is the result of a cross of 
| the Long Island Beauty with the Crochet 


and combines the shape and sweetness 
of the former with the heavy, coarse 
crochet netting of the latter. Its beau- 
tiful shape and handsome appearance 
are very attractive when placed side by 
side on the market table with any of the 
popular sorts and will outsell all other 
varieties. I have a number of new va- 
rieties which I obtained by planting new 
kinds along by the side of standard vari- 
eties, but I consider this one the best of 
them all. It is very prolific and very uni- 
form in size. For a general crop I con- 
sider it the most profitable melon I ever 
grew. I realized more than $200 per acre 
this season. I have no seed for sale. 
Perhaps later on, when the busy sea- 
son is over, if the editor will allow me 
@ small space in his valuable paper, 1 
will tell how to make growing melons for 
home market pay. Cc. T. STOOKEY. 
St. Clair Co., Ill., August 26, 1901. 





The melons were received and sampled 
by the RURAL WORLD force and all 
unite in pronouncing them of the very 
finest quality in flavor and texture. They 
measured about 25 inches in circumfer- 
ence and had at the same time a very 
small cavity. The flesh was therefore 
very thick. Judging by ine specimens 
sent us, it must be a very valuable mel- 
on, 

We will be very glad to give Mr. Stook- 
ey space in which to tell how to make 
growing melons for home market pay. 





THE FORESTRY QUESTION. 





(A paper by Miss Emma J. Park, and 
read at the late meeting of the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society, held at New 
Haven.) 

A late editorial begins: ‘‘One of the 
great questions of the world just now is 
the future of the fuel and lumber sup- 
ply.’’ When we know that 90 per cent of 
our virgin forests are gone, and we are 
using to-day an excess of 33 per cent of 
our natural production, we can rcalize 
that it ‘s “a great question,’’ at least, 


| with the United States, and that in the 


near future part of our lumber supply 
must come from other countries. 

Some states have awakened to the 1m- 
portance of a knowledge of forestry and 
are working to save the remaining tim- 
ber for a more rational use. Wisconsin 
has published an interesting bulletin 
which is of practical value. Forty yéars 
ago the northern half of tnat state, 
comprising about 7,500,000 acres, was a 
continuous forest and less than 20 years 
ago it was described as one of the dens- 
est forests in the United States. To-day 
nearly all the surface is logged over and 
most of the pines are gone from the mix- 
ed forest, and the greater portion from 
the pineries proper have been cut. Eight 








JUDGE SAMUEL MILLER AT BLUFFTON, MISSOURI. 








HORTICULTURAL TALKS 





From the Pan-American Exposition. 





The display of trees and plants from | 


all over the world is very extensive. The 
cocoa palms brought from Florida by 
our friend Van Deman and the century 
plant in flower are two exhibits that at- 
tract much attention. I see many for- 
eign fruits and those from the warmer 
portions of our own country that I never 
expected to look upon. Mention will be 
made of many of these in later issues. 

While we are here where there are hun- 
dreds of interesting things to write about 
it is not for me to dwell too much on 
them, but to give our readers such in- 
formation as they most want. 

I expect to give a fuller account of the 
display of tropical fruits and plants here, 
but for the present will mention the Cal- 
ifornia display, which is the grandest of 
all by far. In extent, quality and man- 
ner of showing this exhibit is hard to 
equal. 

Next to California in size and beauty 
of fruit display comes Oregon. This state 
has an exhibition of apples, pears, 
quinces and grapes quite as fine as Cali- 
fornia. But in apples, as a general 
thing, Missouri takes the lead. Now, 
since the peaches are coming in, we ex- 
pect to show the people that we can grow 
them to perfection. 

GRAPE JUICE.—As the time of grape 
ripening is at hand, and many of the 
RURAL WORLD readers have grapes to 
spare, I suggest that they can be put to 
no better use than by pressing out the 
juice when the grapes are ripe, then heat 
the juice until no scum rises, and bottle 
or can while hot for future use. I have 
been in favor for many years of this 
method of preserving the juice of the 
grape, and have been still more deeply 
impressed since coming to the Pan- 
American Exposition and sampling the 
grape juice put up by the Gleason Fruit 
Juice Company of Ripley, N. Y. This is 





| the drink for temperance folks and will 
}soon take the place of fermented juice 
jor wine, and may even supplant beer to 
| Some extent. 

One asks if the grapes should be fully 
ripe for making wine. Yes, if you want 
to make the best wine. 

When boiling grape juice to keep it 
sweet, should it be boiled down much or 
simply enough to remove all impurities? 
The latter is the usual way, but if bot- 
tles are scarce the juice can be boiled 
down one-half and then diluted with 
water to the proper consistency. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—J. T. W., 
your strawberry plants may- not all be 
dead, and I would wait until the fall rains 
come, when you can know what is worth 
keeping. If we get a late season with 
plenty of rain, I expect to see quite a lot 
of strawberries another year. On my own 
grounds more than half tne plants are 
dead, and if no rain comes soon, or none 
has fallen since I left, there will be but 
few left. 

BUDDING.—What is the best material 
for tying buds? Raffia, which can be ob- 
tained of any seed or implement store. 
In the absence of this, where only a lit- 
tle budding is done, narrow strips of old 
muslin or calico will answer the purpose. 
If the budding is done on young, thrifty 
seedlings, the bandages should be taken 
off in about three weeks. 

RURAL WORLD readers wishing di- 
rect communication with me, and infor- 
mation from here, will please inclose a 
stamped and directed envelope, so that 
I will have no extra work or expense. 
My work here is not laborious, but I am 
kept busy entertaining visitors, showing 
them our Missouri fruits and our re- 
sources. 

Information from all over the country 
shows that the apple crop is not as good 
as represented, therefore all should make 
the best of what they have. 


SAMUEL MILLER. 


Horticultural Building, Pan-American 
Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. 








million acres are destitute of forest and 
40 per cent of this is entirely bare of 
wood growth. Only one-eighth of this 
surface is in farm lands and this unpro- 
| ductive land is fast increasing under the 
|present system of lumbering. 

| Other states have been as extravagant 
jin their use of lumber. Reared as we 
have been in a nation’s abundance, it is 
hard for us to realize what this loss of 
forest cover means to us. The lessons 
learned by France and Germany, we 
jhave not applied to ourselves, in spite of 
| the warnings of nearly a quarter of a 
|century. The loss of wood is but one of 
the reasons why we should study this 
question of forestry. There are others 
that touch more closely the farmer's in- 
terest. In planting extensively of fruit 
it is a well known fact that we sheuld 
consider the nearby forest growth. Re- 
ports from Illinois and Connecticut tell 
of raising peaches in the days before the 
forests were cut away. As wind breaks 
they protect the farm from winter’s cold 
and even from the hot winds of summer, 
thus modifying the extremes of tempera- 
tures. 

In the forest the water supply is in- 
creased 50 to 60 per cent above that of an 
open field, and this extra supply {ts ab- 
sorbed by the subsoil and yielded to the 
springs. On account of the foliage the 
trees protect the ground and evaporation 
is less both from the sun and wind. The 
snows of winter are absorbed more slow- 
ly and the ground receives a greater pro- 
portion of the moisture. The heavy show- 
er that beats down in the open field and 
runs off the surface in the forest because 
of the foliage, reaches the ground with 
less force and with the litter on the for- 
est floor helps to save to the soil the 
greater per cent of the moisture. 

In Nevada the forests have been cut 
from the mountains and the winter 
snows melt rapidly and rush to the val- 
ley below. Irrigation was dependent un 
the mountain streams, but now, when 
the water is most needed, the rivers are 
dry and Lake Humboldt is on a much 
lower level than the farm lands. Nevada 
is the only state in the Union which has 
decreased in population in the last ten 
years, and it is the forest loss affecting 
the water supply and farming land that 
is considered the cause. 

Years ago there was a canal cut be- 
tween the Wisconsin and Fox rivers to 
allow of navigation. Since the loss of 
the forests in the northern portion of the 
state navigation has ceased in the Wis- 
consin and the Fox has lost much of its 
force in driving its mills. Rivers that 
used to float down the logs do not do 
their accustomed work and streams used 
at the June freshet have been abandon- 
ed. Other portions of the section that 
were swamps when the surface was cov- 
ered with forest have become ary and in 
the clearings grow the aspen, as is the 
case on the uplands. Less extended 
areas also have their influence on the 
water supply. The government has col- 
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ected a great amount of testimony on 
this subject which proves that many of 
our springs are dependent on whether 
the subsoil has received its supply from 
the woodland near them. In New York 
one man told of a beautiful stream on 
his farm which was supplied from a 
spring having its source in a wooded 
hill of two acres. The wood was cut 
away and the spring became dry, while 
the hill was dry and useless. 

France cut away her forests from her 
mountains and thousands of farmers 
either had their farms washed away or 
covered over by soil and debris brought 
down by the torrents. It is said that 200 
miles from the source of the evil fertile 
farms were ruined. In the country trib- 
utary to our large rivers many of the 
forests have been removed and there is 
an estimated loss from the washing of 
the floods of 200 square miles of our soil 
per annum. Truly the engineer needs 
the forests to aid him in his work against 
these expensive, dangerous floods. Watch 
the effect of a heavy rain storm or the 
quickly melting snow on an unprotected 
field, see how gradually innumerable 
rivulets are formed by the water rush- 
ng to a lower level, each carrying its 
particles of dirt to deposit lower down 
or carry into the streams and by the 
streams into the rivers. Left uncon- 
strained, these rivulets wash with each 
rain until gullies and gulches are formed. 
With the loss of the forest cover the 


_| open fields are left and usually fire fol- 


lows the lumberman, destroying the un- 
derbrush which would have protected the 
ground. The spring rains come and are 
not absorbed; they rush off in the little 
rivulets to join the streams; the streams 
are swelled and they rush on to join the 
rivers and the united volume is too great 
for the banks and the river overflows the 
surrounding country. The sudden melt- 
ing of the snow in the denuded mountains 
gives the same result. 

Fernow in his “Battle of the Forest,” 
says: “Go to the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan or visit the coast of New England, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania down to the 
Gulf and you can see the destructive 
action of the shifting sands set loose by 
the improvident removal of the plant 
cover. Go to the Adirondacks, the high- 
lands of the Mississippi or the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, and as- 
pects similar to those derived from 
France will meet your view.” 

France has fertile farms in the Mediter- 
ranean and the government is paying 
millions of dollars in replanting forests 
to redeem them. We have a Mississippi 
delta that represents many a fertile farm 
along the river and its tributaries, and 
the Mississippi bad lands is a forceful 
example of our loss. 

An editorial states that there are two 
duties of an American citizen: Puiotect 
the birds and plant trees. As trees can 
thrive op land too poor for the farm crop 
on the ridges or rugged hillside, why not 
grow trees on these waste places in- 
stead of raising poor crops? The time 
and thought spent on the better portions 
of the farm will in the end yield more 
money to the farmer. 

In our own county (Greene), which 
may not be much different from other 
sections of the state, the forests are be- 
ing removed, mostly for firewood. The 
land is often too rocky and hilly for cul- 
tivating successfully and the fields are 
used for poor pastures or left to care for 
themselves. If a proper interest could 
be aroused the valuable timber might be 
saved for better use, and where the na- 
tive timber needs to be gathered it could 
be replaced by better varieties, It would 
mean a study of trees, their uses and 
their needs, but people should be edu- 
cated to think beyond the present. Pub- 
lic sentiment must be stirred if there is 
anything accomplished in this state to 
jaave the remaining forests for proper 
use and to grow valuable timber on land 
suitable only for forest growth. 


THE ST. LOUIS PEACH MARKET. 





Beginning Friday, August 23, the daily 
receipts of peaches on the St. Louis mar- 
ket averaged 6,000 bushels until Tuesday, 
August 27, when 9,000 bushels were receiv- 
ed. For the remainder of the week the 
daily receipts averaged about 8,000 bush- 
els. 

Peaches were the cheapest thing in the 
retail market. Those suitable for cook- 
ing purposes could be bought on Third 
street for 20 cents a bushel, while an 
equal amount of potatoes sold for $1.60. 
For the finest of peaches, selected for 
table use, 75 cents was the highest price 
asked per half bushel basket. Almost 
equally good of another variety could be 
had at from 40 to 50 cents. 

A large part of the receipts were from 
St. Louis county and came in by wagon 
loads. All night loaded farm wagons 
were traveling the rock roads to the city 
and by 3 a. m. great quantities of the 
fruit had already been unloaded in front 
of the commission houses. Shipments 
were received also from Southern Lllinois 
and some from Central Missouri. The 
prices were so low that they scarcely 
justified the expense of shipping. 

Early Crawfords brought from 15 cents 
to 2% cents per half bushel basket; the 
Same was asked for Mexican frees and 
for champions; common home grown sold 
cheaper; for the best China clings 7 
cents per basket was the highest price 
asked. 

The great shipments of peaches this 
year began with one of 14 car loads from 
the McNair fruit farm at St. Elmo Tues- 
day of tast week. That was the largest 
single shipment ever made by one grow- 
er. Four cars were billed straight 
through for New York, and most of the 
others to Boston, Chicago and Cleveland, 
where prices were high. 
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ARKANSAS FRUIT. 
Siloam Springs, Ark., Aug. 28.—The 
partial loss of the corn crop has no ter- 
rors for the farmers of Northwest Ar- 
kansas, for they are now busy market- 
ing the largest and best and most profit- 
able fruit crop ever known. 
Apples are in the healthiest condition 
ever known, being almost free from bit- 
ter rot, while the trees are breaking 
down under the weight of their great 
loads. 
The Elberta peach crop will all be in 
within the next week or ten days, but 
the late peaches will be in evidence un- 
til frost. Hundreds of carloads of El- 
berta peaches have been shipped from 
Benton county to the eastern and north- 
ern cities. Owing to a short crop else- 
where, especially in Georgia, the demand 
has been very brisk. Good prices ruled 
and growers have made money, averag- 
ing upwards of $100 per acre. The poorer 
classes, principally women and girls, did 
the picking at good wages, and in this 
manner thousands of dollars have been 
put into general circulation. 
The farmers’ real gold mine, however, 
will be struck when the apple crop be- 
gins to move, which will be from now on 
up to the first of November. Ordinarily 
Arkansas apples do not go far east, but 
owing to the short crop in New York this 
season there is a strong eastern demand, 
which means higher prices. Buyers are 
now on the ground and are bidding for 
the fruit as it stands on the trees. A 
few orchards have already been bought, 
the price ranging from $10,000 to $500 per 
orchard, owing to size. 
All the fruit that will do to ship is sent 
to the cold storage houres in the large 
cities, while the windfall stock and un- 
developed apples are dried here. 
Dryers are being erected at every rail- 
road station, and the work of preserv- 
ing the fruit is already in progress. 

It is estimated that the value of the 
apple crop of Benton county will reach 
$250,000. This sum will be more readily 
appreciated when it is explained that it 
is a between crop with farmers; in other 
words, a crop that amounts to the same 
thing practically as a “pick up.”’ 


The Apiary 


IMPROVING BEES.—NO. 6. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The fact 
that the honey bee may be improved and 
developed into distinct types or varieties 
in color, size and vigor, in the same way 
that our domestic animals and fowls can 
be, and have been developed into distinct 
strains and varieties by the art of selec- 
tion in breeding, and supplying their nat- 
ural wants at such times as natural sup- 
plies fail them, is a fact too hard, seem- 
ingly, to be comprehended by persons 
who have only kept some bees as mere 
prisoners in a state of nature, unaided 
by the art and “mission” of man in the 
natural world. The almost universal be- 
lief among men, even in this advanced 
period of ‘‘the enlightened age,’’ that the 
honey bee is a ‘‘fixed thing,’’ too danger- 
ous to be “‘meddled with,’’ and too incom- 
prehensible to be inquired into, is not so 
wonderful to some of us after some 
study of the history of the honey bee 
covering the past 2,000 years. 

Although the honey bee has been ex- 
ceeedingly popular from time immemorial 
on account of the “sweetness’’ of her 
product, honey, the synonym of all that 
is sweet in the world, yet amazingly lit- 
tle was known about the natural history 
of the insect previous to the compara- 
tively modern days of Huber, the blind 
naturalist. But it was not till Rev. L. 
L. Langstroth commenced his life work 
of investigation about 40 years ago that 
modern bee culture took its rise and has 
since developed into a system as perfect 
in all its operations as pertains to any 
other rural pursuit. To improve our 
stock of bees we have only to follow the 
same laws and rules in breeding that 
are employed in breeding stock on well 
regulated farms, and by scientific breed- 
ers of stock as a specialty, viz.: The 
law of selection in variety and individ- 
ual superiority. There is one drawback 
in scientific breeding of bees that does 
not interfere in the way of progress of 
breeding up stock on the farm, and that 
is no method has yet been discovered 
that is practicable by which individuality 
on the male side of the honey bee, when 
mating the sex, can be utilized. But 
this drawback can be overcome to a great 
extent by suppressing the drones (males) 
in all inferior colonies in the apiary. 

This may be accomplished by remov- 
ing all drone (store) comb from the hive 
or by the use of the modern drone trap. 

I have demonstrated to my own satis- 
faction in the past 20 years that by care- 
ful selection in breeding the honey bee 
can be changed in color, size and vigor, 
just as our domestic animals and fowls 
are bred into types and varieties by care- 
ful selection in breeding, and even more 
rapidly can the changes be wrought in 
the bees, because the process of selection 
can be repeated with greater rapidity. 
But it should be remembered that from 
this latter’ cause—rapid breeding—the 
homey bee is Hable to degenerate the 








more rapidly under careless manage- 
tient. : 

The writer has experimented with all 
the distinct varieties of the honey bee 
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that have been imported to this country 
—lItalians, Cyprians, Carniolians and 
Punics (African)—and I have found that 
the first three mentioned varieties are 
superior in a general way to our native 
(German) bees. While the little fierce 
black African will do for a curiosity, it 
is an inferior honey bee for practical 
purposes. 

THESE FOREIGN VARIL IES of bees 
may be described as follows: 

The Italian is in two varieties, the 
“leather colored’’ and the “‘light’’ or 
“golden” Italian. The former is distin- 
guished by her general dark leather color 
and her three leather colored bands 
around her abdomen, and the “light” 
Italian is known by her golden plumage 
and her three yellow bands around the 
abdomen. 

The Cyprian is a beautiful orange col- 
ored bee with light orange colored stripes 
around her abdomen. 

The Carniolian bee is of brown color 
with white stripes around the abdomen, 
and is a fine looking bee. ° 

The Punic (African) bee is as black as 
night and is the smallest bee I have 
seen. 

In my next article I will try to answer 
the question often asked me as to the 
cheapest and simplest methods of rear- 
ing a few queens for the purpose of im- 
proving the stock in the apiary. 

G. W. DEMAREE. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 
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HIVES NOT IN GOOD SHAPE. 


I have several colonies of bees that 
have very irregular combs. They are 
blacks and hybrids, and I wish to Ital- 
ianize them, but do not see how I am to 
get rid of the old queens, because I cannot 
examine the combs to find them. I wish 
to know how to proceed to get them in 
proper shape or on combs that I can 
handle, asks a correspondent in the 
“Kansas Farmer,” to which A. H. Duff 
replies as follows: 
are generally found over the country 
are generally found over the counter. 
They are usually allowed to remain in 
this condition from one year to another. 
It is quite a disagreeable job to put them 
in good shape, and is no easy matter for 
even the expert, for in most cases the 
entire hive, combs and all, must be tak- 
en apart and put together again. The 
best and most expensive hives are in 
most cases bought, only to become as 
useless as any old box as far as getting 
benefits from them are concerned. All 
the trouble might have been avoided if a 
few minutes’ time had been given the 
bees when they first hived. If the frames 
of the hive had been filled with founda- 
tion comb at the start, and made secure- 
ly, no more attention would have been 
needed, but in these cases foundation is 
scarcely ever brought into use and the 
bees are allowed to build their own comb, 
either in the frames or across them as 
they choose, and all benefits of the 
frame hive are lost, and the combs are 
in worse shape than if built in a square 
box. We can, with safety, leave the 
bees to build their own combs straight 
in the frames, as all frames have comb 
guides for this purpose. In the first 
place the frames must be evenly spaced, 
and the same distance apart from cen- 
ter to center, the hive must sit level and 
the frames hang perpendicularly. 
bees should be watched daily, when 
starting their combs, so that they will 
attach each comb to a frame entirely 
separate from any other. When started 
straight they will usually continue so to 
the bottom of the frame. 

There is but one time in the year to 
remedy these troubles properly, and that 
is in early spring. It is a job of trans- 
ferring which cannot well be done when 
the combs are all full of honey and 
brood, as they usually are in autumn. If 
they are light in honey and not very 
strong in bees, we can do it as well as 
in spring, but in most cases the bees 
would of necessity be fed up until they 
have plenty of honey to carry them over 
the winter. In the first place it is best 
to thoroughly examine the combs, for in 
many case the combs proper are attach- 
ed to the frames, and nothing but burr 
combs unite them together. Then again 
one or two combs may be slightly out of 
place, but by the use of the knife, we 
can cut apart the combs so that most if 
not all can be taken out of the hive. This 
may be done in a few mintes, and thus 
we are master of the situation. 

As autumn is much the best time to 
Italianize bees, I would make an effort 
to find the old queens. We can secure 
them by smoking and drumming’ the 
bees out of their hive. To do this we 
must have a bee smoker, for we cannot 
apply smoke in any other manner with 
enough force to get all the bees out. It 
is best to remove the entire top from the 
hive and over this set an empty box just 
the size to fit the hive, and set the hive 
of bees up in such a manner as to expose 
the entire bottom, so that the smoke will 
blow up in between every comb. In this 
way we can readily drive them up into 
the empty hive bees, queen and all. 
When thus in the box like a common 
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swarm, we ought to be able to find the 
queen, and may find her by simply look- 
ing in on the bees for some little time; 
but if not, then get another empty hive, 
fix it like you were going to hive a 
swarm, and spread a white cloth under 
it, letting it extend some distance away. 
Now drop a few bees at the entrance of 
the hive, that they may find the way in, 
when they will give the call to tho rest. 
| You should take the rest a little farther 
roman so that the bees must travel a foot 
|or more over the white cloth before en- 
tering. Now brush the bees from the 
box slowly, and as they travel to the 
hive you can find the queen without any 
trouble. If you should happen to miss 
her, just perform the same thing over 
until you do discover her. After secur- 
ing the queen, put the bees back in their 
old hive, and you are ready to begin in- 
troducing the new queen. It is best to 
have your Italian queens all ready be- 
fore removing the others, but if you get 
the new queens introduced in a few days 
after the old ones are removed it will 
do, but do not wait long enough ‘to al- 
low bees to raise young queens, for they 
will have done this in 15 or 16 days. 

There is plenty of time yet to Italianize 
bees, and the month of September is a 
very good time to requeen. Always get 
young queens of the present season, for 
these will soon begin laying eggs and will 
breed you a fine lot of young bees which 
will be old enough to stand the winter. 
Old queens will seldom lay many eggs in 
autumn, hence but few young bees will 
be in the hives in winter. 


BEES HELP RAISE PEACHES. 


At the Oregon experiment station the 
experimenters forced a number of peach 
trees into bloom under a glass last No- 
vember, and introduced a colony of bees 
into the house, first protecting one tree 
so that the bees could not get to it. 

From that tree all the fruit dropped 
when the stones began to form. From 
the other not a fruit dropped, and the 
fruit was so abundant that it was neces- 
sary to thin it out evenly. 

This shows very clearly how much ev- 
ery orchardist is indebted to the bee 
keeper for the success of his fruit crop, 
as without the bees there would not be 
insects enough to pollenize the blossoms. 
It would suggest to them the wisdom of 
having a few colonies in their orcharus, 
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Live Stock 


DATB CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





Oet. 3—E. 8. Donahey, Newton, iowa. 
orthorns. 
ost &—F. M. & O. B. Cain and Jas, No- 
vinger & Sons, Novinger, Mo., at Kirks- 
ville, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Oct. 9—A. Alexander and R. G. Robb & 
Son, Morni Sun, Iowa. Shorthorns. 
Oct. 4611, 190t—Estate G. W. Kennedy, 
Oct, 2—National Galloway sale at Kan- 
sas City, under the auspices of the 
American Galloway Breeders’ Associa- 


Shorthorns. 

O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., 

T. & H. R. Clay, A 

Mo., 4 t Kansas City. Shorthorn: 

Nov. 7, 1901.—Combination sale Shorthorn 
Cattle, Sturgeon, Mo. J. J. Littrell, J. 
F. Keith and E. 8. Stewart, Sturgeon, 
Mo., and J. H. Cottingham, of Clark, 
Mo. 

Nov. 12-13.—Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo., and 
D. L. Dowdy & Co., Arrington, Kas., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 19, 19%1—I. A. Novinger & Sons, 
Shorthorns, Kirksville, Mo. 

Dec. 10, 11, 18 and 13.—Kirk B. Armour 

Jas. A. Funkhouser, at Kansas 


Soastes, Ii., 
“ana Ww <-% 


at South Omaha. Shortho 

Dec. 18-19, 191—Gudgell & Simpson, C. 
A. Stannard and Scott & March, Here- 
fords, at Fort Worth, Tex. 

January 2 to 31, 192.—Sothams’ 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. 

Jan. 14, 15 and ie Cornish & Patten, Os- 
born, Mo., and others, at Kansas City, 
Mo. Hereford cattle. 

Feb. 11-12, 192.—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
and omens, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 

t 

March 6 —I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
llL; J. F. Prather, Williamsville, IL; 
8. EB. Prather & Son, Springfield, I1l.; 
Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, Ill.; 
T. J. Wornall, — yee Mo., and others, 

Chicago, Ill. C) 
March 1 oR Nichols, rTWest Liberty, 


19.—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind. 
ut sadianapolie. Double Standard Polled 


The ‘‘National Hereford Exchange” un- 


annual 


der management of T. F. B. Sotham, as 
1 Y 
Now. 20-22, 1901.—East St. Louis. 


March 25-27, 1902.—Chicago. 
April 23-24, 1902—Kansas City. 
May —_—— 


SAND CHINAS. 
o Farmer City, Ill. 
Morning Sun, la. 


pt. 18. H. McMilton, Decatur, II. 
Sept. 19.—D. A. d, Bearsdale, Ill. 
Sep 20.—A. L. Busey, Sidne rth. 


Oct. M43. W. Funk, Hayworth 
Sale at Ill. state Fair ES." _— 
field, 
Oct. 7-11.—Kansas City Show and Sale. 
Oct. 12.—R. T. Williams, Russellville, Mo. 
19, American Angora Goat 
Show and Sale, W. McIntire, Sec. 
d Stock Yards, sas 


y Leslie, Memphis, Mo. 

Oct. 22.—B. B. Axlin ne, Oak Grove, Mo. 
Oct. 23.—J. T. Robinson, Bates City, = 
Oct. 24.—F. H. Schooler, Rockport, 

Oct. 25.—W. N. Winn & Son, ansas City, 


H. Martin, Kansas City, M9. 
—C. EB. Pogue, Findlay, Il. 

Nov. 4.—J. W. Wi liam, Cisco, Ill. 

N 2. Minnis, Edinburg, > 

. C. Brown, Heyworth, Ill 

J. Walters, Kumler Ill. 

. R. Loveless, Gibson City, ill. 

G. Woodbury, Danville, Ill. 

Nov. 13.—E. H. Wane, oy las, Ill. 

Nov. 14.—E. L. Jimison, Oneida, Ill. 

Nov. 15.—W. J. McKibben, Garden Prai- 


Tie, Bo 
Nov. 19.—Victor Wiley, Fuller, Ill. 
4 avis, Woodland, Ill. 


Nov. 20.—H 
Nov. 2.—J. B. Fink, ‘Herborn, Til. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 

Oct. 4—Combination sale, W. C. McGav- 
ock, mgr., Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 17-18—National sale, W. 
ock, mgr., Kansas City. 

Dec. 3-6—International sale, 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
Feb. 4-6—Combination sale, 

Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 


Cc. McGav- 


w. C. 


Ww. C. 


April 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 
June 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 
AND SALES. 


Sept. 2-7—Hamlin, Minn. 
Sept. 23-28—Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 16-25—Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL HEREFORD SHOWS. 
Sept. 2-7—Hamlin, Minn. 
Sept. 23-28—Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 16-25—Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL HEREFORD SALES. 
Sept. 4-5—-Hamlin, Minn. 
Sept. 24-25—Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 22-23-24—Kansas City, Mo. 


LOUISVILLE SHORTHORN SALE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In thi: sale 
cattle breeders and farmers of the cen- 
tral and southern states will have a rare 
opportunity to procure blood that will 
improve and enrich their herds. The se- 
lection of 10 bulls and 40 cows and heif- 
ers was carefully made and represents 
blood that gave to the world its grandest 
breeds of cattle—a breed that, after being 
improved in the Old World, was trans- 
planted to the fertile soil of the new 
and grew with such marvelous rapidity 
that it became par excellence, the beef 
breed of America, and for nearly three- 
fourths of a century was absolutely with- 
out any rival for popular favor. lt was 
this breed that made Kentucky at one 
time the distributing center of improved 
beef cattle—that made her, in fact, the 
Mecca to which every breeder turned his 
longing eyes and willing feet. The blood 
of the famous sires and marvelous dams 
that were the pride and glory of that 
day have been transmitted to a worthy 
progeny and is represented in this sale. 
During these later years this blood has 
been enriched and vitalized by the in- 
fusions of a new element—the blood of 
the sturdy Scot that has become such a 
power in all cattle breeding operations. 
Some of the cattle in this sale are of 
Scotch ancestry and many have the 
blood of Scotch sires that have become 
famous as producers of a grand type of 
beef cattle. The cattle of this saie are 
drawn from some of the best herds of 
Kentucky and Indiana, and ought to 
prove a valuable purchase to those who 
wish to increase their herds or introduce 
fresh blood. 

The sale will be held Thursday, Sep- 
tember 26, at 10 a. m. Reduced rates 


on all roads. Don’t forget the date. For 
catalog address 


B. O. COWAN, Ass’t Sec’y, 
Springfield, I1l. 





PATENT GROOVED 


Tire Wheels 








ForFarm Wagons, 
Any Size to fit any Skein. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL Co. 






MADE ONLY BY THE 





THE LIVE STOCK EXHIBIT. 





For the St. Louis World’s Fair in 190. 





Pursuant to the call to live stock breed- 
ers to meet in St. Louis and take steps 
relative to a live stock exhibit at the St. 
ouis World’s Fair in 1908, the delegates 
appointed by the various live stock breed- 
associations assembled at the Lin- 


ers’ 
dell Hotel, August 30, at ll a. m. 
Gov. Norman J. Colman of St. Louis, 


was made chairman of the meeting, and 


Cc. F. Mills of Springfield, Ill., the secre- 
tary. 

After the call was read, Secretary Mills 
suggested that a committee on creden- 
tials be appointed. 

The chair appointed C. F. Mills, R. B. 
Ogilvie, Madison, Wis., and C. M. Wins- 
low, Brandon, Vt., on this committee. 
Following is the list of delegates re- 
ported: 

BEEF CATTLE.—American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, Charles B. Dustin, 
Summer Hill, Ill.; Homer Bigler, Hart- 
wick, Ia.; W. H. Fulkerson, Jerseyville, 
I. 


American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation, C. R. Thomas, Kansas City, 
Mo.; C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kas.; 
Thomas 8. Clark, Beecher, Ill. 

American Galloway Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Frank B. Hearne, Independence, 
Mo.; Marion Parr, Harrisburg, Ill.; G. M. 
Kellam, Richland, Kas. 

DAIRY BRBEDERS.—American Ayr- 
shire Breeders’ Association, C. M. Wins- 
low, Brandon, Vt.; Thomas Turnbull, Jr., 
Allegheny, Pa.; John W. Scott, Austin, 
Minn. 

American Brown Swiss Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, E. M. Barbon, Chicago, Ill.; Chas 
D. Nixon, Oswego, N. Y.; Harry McCul- 
lough, Fayette, Mo. 

DRAUGHT HORSES—American Clydes- 
dale Association, R. B. Ogilvie, Madison, 
Wis.; N. P. Clark, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
Alex. Galbraith, Jonesville, Wisconsin. 

American Percheron Horse Breeders’ 
Association, James Fletcher, Wayne, IIl. 

American Belgian Draught Horse 
Breeders’ Association, Henry Lefeburen 
Fairfax, Iowa. 

COACH HORSES.—American French 
Coach Horse’ Breeders’ Association, 
Worth Dunham, Wayne, II. 

JACKS AND JENNETS.—American 
Jack and Jennets’ Association, J. L. 
L. Jones, Columbia, Tenn. 

SWINE.—American Berkshire Associa- 
tion, N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo.; George 
F. Weston, Biltmore, N. C.; Charles F. 
Mills, Springfield, Ill. 

American Poland China Association, 
W. M. McFadden, West Liberty, Ia. 

American Duroc Jersey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, G. C. Kell, Ladora, Ia.; J. D. 
Stevenson, New Hampton, Mo. 

SHEEP.—American Cotswold Associa- 
tion, Frank Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 

American Southdown Association, J. A. 
Leland, Springfield, Ill. 

On motion, President Colman appointed 
a committee of five to nominate 4 per- 
manent committee to represent the live 
stock interests of the country before the 
World’s Fair department of agricuiture. 
To constitute this committee, President 
Colman appointed N. H. Gentry, R. B. 
Ogilvie, C. B. Dustin, C. M. Winslow and 
Cc. F. Mills. The committee was instruct- 
ed to nominate three members to yepre- 
sent each of the following interests: Cat- 
tle beef, cattle dairy, ‘horses, swine, 
sheep, poultry, agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations and at large. The 
following nominations were reported and 
adopted: 

Beef Cattle—Charles E. Leonard, Boon- 
ville, Mo.; Frank Rockefeller, Cleveland, 
Ohio; A. P. Grout, Winchester, Ill. 

Dairy Cattle—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, 
Vt.; George F. Weston, Biltmore, N. C.; 
E. A. Powell, Syracuse, New York. 

Horses—R. B. Ogilvie, Madison, Wis.; 
Fred C. Stevens, Ithaca, N. Y.; N. J. 
Colman, St. Louis, Mo, 

Hogs—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo.; Ed. 
Klever, Bloomsburg, Ohio; W. L. Addy, 
Parnell City, Mo. 

Sheep—G. Howard Davidson, Mill 
Brook, N. Y.; Frank Harding, Waukesha, 
Wis.; Mr. Massey of Colorado. 

Poultry—A. J. Leland, Springfield, lll. 

Agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations—Prof. W. A. Henry, Madison, 
Wis.; Prof. C. F. Curtis, Ames, Ia.; Hon. 
W. H. Leggett, St. Anthony Falls, Minn. 

At large—N. P. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
John Springer, Denver, Colo.; W. E. Skin- 
ner, Chicago, Ill. 

During the proceedings the Honorable 
D. R. Francis, President of the Louis! 
ana Purchase Exposition Company, and 
Messrs. Paul Brown and Robert Aull, 
Chairman and Secretary, respectively, of 
the committee on agriculture, were an- 
nounced and cordially received by the 
delegates. 


Chairman Colman, referring briefly to 
the delegates and the great interest they 


represent, introduced Governor Francis. 

GOV. FRANCIS’ ADDRESS. 
He was very glad, he said, to welcome 
such a body of men to St. Louis, not in 
an official capacity in behalf of the city, 
though he had no doubt the Mayor of the 
city would have been glad to have #x- 
tended such a welcome. He spoke, 
ever, in behalf of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition Company. 

About three years ago a movement was 
started looking toward the celebration of 
the one hundredth annual anniversary of 
the Louisiana Purchase. How this event 
was to be celebrated was not determined 
until later, when, after careful consider- 
ation of the matter, it was concluded 
that it could not be more fittingly com- 
memorated than by the holding of a 
great World’s Fair, at which could be 
shown what had been accomplished in 
this territory during the 100 years sinc it 
became the property of the United 
States; and not only this, but the world's 
advance in civilization up to this time 

It was determined further that not a 
move should be made in the actual work 
of fair building until $15,000,000 had been 
secured for the work. This had been ac- 
complished—the city of St. Louis having 
voted to issue bonds to the amount of 
$5,000,000, citizens of St. Louis subscrib- 
ing $5,000,000 more and Congress voting 
another $5,000,000. The Legislature of the 
State of Missouri had also voted $1,v0- 
000 for a state exhibit, and other states 
are providing large sums, all of which 
will amount to at least $20,000,000. We 
had mentioned these facts as a means uf 
conveying to the mind an idea pf the 
magnitude of the coming World’s Fair. 

Live stock constitutes a large part of 
the wealth of the United States, and of 


how- 


its exports. It is, therefore, fitting and 
indeed essential that the live stock 
breeders be interested in the World's 


Fair. ‘‘We want,” the Governor said, 
“to make our arrangements as nearly as 
possible in accord with your wishes. Of 
course an enterprise of this magnitude 
must be divided into departments, one of 
which will be that of agriculture, and 
one of the most important divisions of 
this will be live stock. We want the live 





stock show to be the greatest evor yet 
held in the world. Effort will be mace to 
interest live stock men in all parts of the 
world, and if you gentlemen can suggest 
how to do this, we will send representa- 
tives abroad to accomplish the purpose. 
“With\ reference to classifications and 
premiums we have not yet reached con- 
clusions, but so far as possible the wishes 
of the ‘ive stock breeders will be met.” 
Concluding his remarks, the Governor 
said: “The Exposition will be opened in 
April, 1903..." The delegates showed their 
appreciation of Governor Francis’ mani- 
festation of interest in the live stock 'n- 
dustry by a ringing round of applause, 
and all present felt that this branch of 
agriculture would receive proper recognl- 
tion at the St. Louis World's Fair of 1133. 
Mr. Paul Brown, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, was next calied 
upon by Governor Colman 
Referring to some of the figures given 
by Governor Francis, he reminded the 
delegates of the enormous sums that 
would be reeded to build and operate tie 
Fair. Of the $20,000,000 available $10,000,- 
000 would be needed for buildings. It 
would be wise, therefore, to be modest in 
demands for premium money. It were 
better to meet with an agreeable surprize 
and have the amounts asked for in- 
creased than to ask for such sums as 
would necessitate a scaling down. 
Mr. Robert Aull, Secretary of the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture, was the ne«t 
speaker. He said: 

“The Committee on Agriculture of the 
World's Fair management, which in- 
cludes the live stock department in its 
jurisdiction, is determined at any cust 


to present to the world the most coin- 
plete, comprehensive and magnificent dis- 
play of live stock the world has ever 
seen. We appreciate the fact that exhit- 
itors in this department are at great ex- 
pense for shipping, feeding and the like. 
In view of this fact, premiums commen- 
surate with the magnitude of the display 
desired will doubtless be offered. ‘The 
classification will include all ages and 
breeds of live stock. The accommoda- 
tions for stock men and their animals 
will not only be ample, but mode!s in 
their way. The judges who make the 
awards will be carefully selected and will 
be men of undoubted ability and undis- 
puted integrity, so that when a blue rib- 
bon shall have been placed on an animal 
it will pronounce it to be the best of iis 
class in the world. To my mind tke 
greatest live stock exhibition ever given 
was the one held under the auspices of 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. It 
proved to be a great attraction, and one 
which lay near the hearts of the people 
as was proven by the fact that the g2te 
receipts increased largely with its open- 
ing. When considering that ten years 
will have elapsed between the closing of 
the Chicago Exposition and the opening 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis, and the 
wonderful advancement and improve- 
ment made in all classes of live stock, un- 
der judicious breeding and treatment, it 
is entirely within the bounds of reason 
to predict that the World’s Fair at St. 


Louis will eclipse the former in this de- 
partment. The exhibition will be inte:- 


national and the world at large is in- 
vited to compete. 

“And when the great gates swing open 
wide for the incoming nations and for the 
admission of the world to this Fair, when 
majestic palaces of machinery, manufac- 
tures, agriculture, liberal arts and all ‘he 
allied industries shall top the hills of the 
“Forest City,’’ when its new streams 
and waterfalls shall ripple and sing like 
the brook of old, there will be seen a de- 
partment not less attractive, not less im- 
portant, not less dear to the hearts of 
the people, and that will be the live siock 
department.”’ 

On motion of Mr. C. F, Mills, Governor 
Norman J. Colman, Chairman of the 
meeting, was requested to respond to tire 
addresses that had been made. 

GOV. COLMAN’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the Convention: I im- 
prove this opportunity to thank you for 
the unexpected honor you conferred upen 
me by choosing me to preside over your 
deliberations. The position I occupy on 
this occasion is rather a delicate one, for 


while I am more or less identified with 
the coming Exposition, I am nevertheless, 


like yourselves, a live stock breeder, and 
must therefore speak from both these 
standpoints. I witnessed the intense in- 
terest you exhibited in listening to the 
addresses of Governor Francis, Mr. Paul 
Brown and Mr. Aull. Coming, as you 
have, from widely separated sections of 
the country, you were not supposed to 
know the feelings of the managers of the 
coming great Exposition towards the live 
stock industry of the country. You knew 
that at the inception of the other great 
national expositions the live stock inter- 
ests were not fully recognized; in tact, 
were largely ignored; that you had no 
friends within the organizations to heip 
you, and that the only way your inter- 
ests became recognized at all was by the 
powerful influence you were able to bring 
to bear upon those in authority after 
their expositions were well under way. 

At the Columbian Exposition at Ch!- 
cago, and at the Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position at Omaha it was at one time Gde- 
termined there should be no live stock 
show, but by the force of your numbers 
and the power of your influence, a partial 
recognition of your interests were wrung 
from the managements, and, like the 
keystone in the arch of the temple, that 
was at last found, it proved the finan- 
cial salvation of those expositions. Im 
fact, financial ruin stared them in the 
face; their expositions would not draw 
the people as they anticipated, and it 
was not until the choicest breeds of cat- 
tle and horses, sheep, swine and pouliry 
were on exhibition that the people turned 
out in paying numbers, 

Then the farmers and farmers’ wives, 
their sons and daughters, left their homes 
to visit the great expositions. There was 
something to attract them in their cwn 
line of industry, as well as in other mat- 
ters. The only way to make expositions 
financially successful is to exhibit those 
things in which the people feel the aeep- 
est interest! A great majority of ovr 
western people are farmers, and every 
farmer is a live stock raiser, and feels an 
interest in seeing the very best breeds of 
domestic animals, and the best animals 
of those breeds, and nowhere can he sce 
them in such number and quality as at a 
great national or international expositicn. 
such as there will be in St. Louis in 1903. 

I know that a great load was lifted 
from your minds when Governor Francis, 
President of the Exposition Company, 
gave you the most positive assurance 
that he fully appreciated the magnitude 
of the live stock interests of the country; 
that he was in full sympathy with your 
aspirations, and that he would do all in 
his power to aid you in making the live 
stock show in 1908 the greatest the world 
has ever seen! Mr. Paul Brown, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, 
who has charge of your interests at the 
coming Exposition, assures you he is in 


for remarks. | 


| representatives 


hearty sympathy with you, and wil: do 
all he can to aid you in making a mag- 
nificent success of this part of the exyro- 
sition. He asks for suggestions from you, 
and knowing Mr. Brown as well as I do, 
I can say you can implicitly rely upon his 
earnest support. He will make no sesh 
promises, but will do the best he can for 
you with the means at his command. 

In behalt of the National Live Stock 
Association of America, here assembled 
through their delegates, I return to these 
of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition Company, your warm- 
est, your profoundest thanks, for the as- 
surances they have given you of their ap- 
preciation of your industry, and of the 
aid they will furnish you in an effort to 
make the live stock display at the comirg 
World’s Fair an epoch in the live stock 
industry of the world! 

And now, gentlemen, permit me to cor- 
gratulate you on taking the early action 
you have taken in regard to the coming 
live stock display. No one can blame you 
for wanting to know just where you 
stand. If you had to make a fight for 
recognition, it was better to be too early 
rather than too late. But you have found 
you will have no fight to make! You are 
going to camp with friends, and not with 
enemies. You will work with the man- 
agement, and aid them in making a dis- 
play alike creditable to it and to the 
great industry you represent. You, in 
good part, represent the great agricul- 
tural industry of the country. While you 
claim only one branch of it, yet that in- 
cludes the farm as well as live stock, for 
it is the products of the farm that are 
converted into cattle and horses, sheep 
and swine, and jacks and jennets and 
mules (that have contributed so much to 
the wealth of Missouri the past few 
years), it is the grass and hay and grain 
produced on our farms that have made 
all our live stock, all our beef and pork 
and bacon, all our mutton and wool, all 
our cheese and butter, all our poultry 
and eggs, so that live stock and farming 
are blended, mutual parts of each other, 
and not to fully recognize this great in- 
dustry, this chief support of the nation, 
the very foundation of our existence and 
greatness would be an oversight so great 
as never to be forgiven. 

How few appreciate the importance of 
agriculture, or of its influence in our com- 
mercial relations with other 
and of its resultant effect on this country. 
How few are aware that our exports in 
1900 to the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain of domestic farm produce were 
over $408,000,000, and our farm exports to 
Germany alone were over $134,000,000, and 
the products of our live stock make a 
very important feature in this great na- 
tional export trade. 

Gentlemen of the Convention, represent- 
ing as you do interests of such tran- 
scendant importance, I can truly say 
that we in St. Louis have felt highly hon- 
ored by your presence. We shall expect 
to see you here at our great Fair with 
the best specimens of your flocks and 
herds, and that when the Fair is over 
you will have no cause to say that ..e 
most courteous treatment has not or all 
occasions been given to you, and all tha 
promises made to have been 
than fulfilled. 

During the afternoon session Mr. C. 
Winslow of Vermont, presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted: 

Whereas, The success of the live stock 
exhibit at the St. Louis World's Fair will 
in a great measure depend upon rules, the 
classifications of prizes and the character 


and ability of the chief of the live stock 
department; and, 

Whereas, The various national live stock 
associations have assembled through duly 
appointed delegations in this city for the 
purpose of co-operating with the man- 
agers of the St. Louis World’s Fair in all 
matters pertaining to the exhibit of the 
annual industry of the country; and, 

Whereas, A permanent committee had 
been appointed at this conference to rep- 
resent all of the live stock breeders’ as- 
sociations of the United States in refer- 
ence to said rules, classification and the 
ee of a chief of live stock ex 

t 


you more 


M. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
convention an early meeting of the per- 
manent committee appointed at this con- 
ference should be convened in the city 
of St. Louis for the purpose of consider- 
ing all matters of mutual interest to tne 
prospective exhibitors of live stock and 
the management of the fair. 

Resolved, That the president and sec- 
retary be authorized to call a meeting 
of the permanent committee not later 
} wag the week of the coming St. Louis 
air. 


It was further directed that the nom- 
inating committee should have power to 
complete the standing committee when 
members are lacking after conferring 
with breeders. 

After the completion of the formal busi- 
ness there was an exchange of views rel- 
ative to the scope of the work before the 
organization. 

Levi Chubbuck, editor of Colman’s 
RURAL WORLD, advanced the thought 
that the call for the meeting should 
have been broader and included repre- 
sentatives of all agricultural organiza- 
tions and lines of farming. He thought 
it impossible for the live stock industry 
to be completely segregated from other 
lines ef farming; and because of the more 
or less community of interest between 
all divisions of agriculture there should 
have been co-operative action to the end 
that there be developed at the World's 
Fair of 193 a comprehensive and sym- 
metrical agricultural exhibit, one which 
would show, not simply products, even 
though these be the finest specimens of 
domestic animals that the skill of man 
had been able ‘thus far to produce, but 
the processes of agriculture beginning 
with the soil as the basis of all agricul- 
ture. Nothing like this had ever been at 
tempted at any former exposition or 
World's Fair, and Mr. Chubbuck regret- 
ted that representatives of all branclies 
and phases of farming had not been 
called together at this time that united 
action might have been taken looking to 
the consummation of such a scheme; 
and unless there be some such effort and 
united action he feared many important 
but unorganized agricultural interests 
will not be recognized by the World’s 
Fair management, and, in consequence, 
the agricultural interests as a whole will 
not be adequately cared for. 

C. M. Winslow of Vermont discussed 
the proposition briefly and while he 
agreed to some extent with it, he was in- 
clined to the opinion that the live stock 
breeders had better pursue an independ- 
ent course. 

Cc. F. Mills of Springfield, Ill., was quite 
decided in his opini that the live stock 
breeders did not want to have anything 
to do with the dairy and other agricul- 
tural exhibits. And that seemed to be 
the general sentiment of those present. 

J. M. Jones of Columbia, Tenn., spoke 
of the difficulties the mule had had io 
encounter to gain admission into World’s 
Fairs, but said he was usually at them 
if he had to kick his way in. 

W. H. Fulkerson of Jerseyville, Il, 
commented briefly on the magnitude of 
the live stock and farming interests in 
the region tributary to St Louis, and 








predicted for the World’s Fair of 1903, a 
glorious success. 
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FEEDING TREES TO CATTLE. 





Feeding cattle on trees is one means 
of combating drouth, and it has been suc- 
cessfully employed by several Boone 
County farmers this summer. 

When the corn failed, the pastures 
dried up and other feed gavé out, R. F. 
Crews, who had 27 cattle on his farm 
southwest of Columbia, decided to give 
them a new diet, instead of selling them 
at a loss. Each morning he went into 
his pasture and felled two or three large 
elm trees, on the leaves and branches of 
which his cattle might browse. They 
thrived on this for several weeks, an4d 
now Uncle Dick finds he was wiser than 
many of his neighbors. Geo. Grant, who 
lives in the same part of the county, had 
a fine lot of willow trees along the dry 
creek on his farm. These he cut, and 
carried his cattle and other stock through 
the drouth with them. These gentlemen 
find trees are cheaper than corn, and they 
realize a good price for their cattle later. 
The drouth has taught our farmers a 
good many tricks that will be of use in 
the future.—Columbia (Mo.) Statesman. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





Receipts for August, 1901, amounted to 
95,007 cattle, 118,494 hogs and 52,170 sheep, 
against 115,101 cattle, 170,098 hogs and 68,- 
565 sheep in July, 1901. As compared with 
August, 1900, cattle increased 20,800, hogs 
21,691, sheep 6,135. Receipts at the four 
principal markets for the week ending 
August 31, were 150,300 cattle, 223,000 hogs 
and 132,700 sheep, against 138,300 cattle, 
248,000 hogs and 135,000 sheep the previous 
week, and 121,610 cattle, 235,100 hogs and 
143,900 sheep corresponding week year 
ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts this week in native 
division were moderate, and prices were 
strong each day. The market closed on 
Friday fully 2c to 30c higher than a 
week ago. There were no strictly choice 
or fancy cattle offered for sale during 
week. The best here sold for $5.75. Had 
there been any choice or fancy cattie, 
they would have sold from $6.20 to $6.40. 
There were few cattle that could be 
termed strictly good, bulk being fair to 
medium. There have not been enough of 
the good cattle here this week to supply 
the demand, and our local packers were 
forced to ship some good cattle from oth- 
er markets to this point. During the week 
we had several bunches of grass west- 
erns, which have had a big shipping mar- 
gin from western markets. Receipts of 
stockers and feeders have been moderate, 
and prices show an advance of 10c to lic. 
The quality of the stockers and feeders 
has been very common. Receipts of cow 
and heifer butcher stuff have been only 
moderate, and prices show considerable 
advance over last week on very best 
grades. Top this week was $5.15 for one 
load of fancy 946 Tb. heifers, which was 
the top of any of our markets during 
the week. Very best grades o fmilk cows 





|calves were in good demand at stronger 
prices, while medium grades were no 
|more than steady. The bull market ruled 
about steady. Veal calves showed little 
| advance ,top $5.50 per cwt. Quotations 
based on present conditions of the market 
are as follows: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $.90 
to $6.30. Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1i,- 
600 pounds average, $5.75 to $5.W. Good 
shipping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5.45 to $5.70. Fair to medium 
shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.90 
to $5.40. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds aver- 
age, full range, rough to best, $4.50 to 
$5.50, bulk of sales at $5 to $5.25. Steers, 
1,000 to 1,199 pounds average, full range, 
$3.60 to $5.60; bulk of sales at $4.75 to $5.10, 
Steers weighing less than 1,000 pounds, 
full range, $ to $5.15; bulk of sales at 
$4.25 to $4.75. Feeding steers, fair to 
choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $3.50 to 
$83.85; the bulk at $38.25 to $3.6. Common 
to choice stockers, $2.10 to $3.40; bulk at 
$2.75 to $3.30. Stock heifers, full rauge, 
$2.25 to $3.50, and the bulk at $2.45 to $2.85. 
Fancy native heifers sell at $4.75 to $5.15, 
but there were very few on the market. 
Choice native heifers sell at $4.30 to $4.75. 
Good native cows and heifers sell at $3.25 
to $4.25. Medium cows at $2.50 to $3.25. 
Fair cows $2 to $2.75. Inferior, light and 
old cows $1 to $2.25. The bulk of the 
Southwest cows sold at $2.35 to $2.75, and 
the bulk of all the cows sold at $3 to 
$3.40. Canning cows sell at $1.25 to $2.25 
Veal calves, full range, $8 to $5.25 per 
100 pounds; bulk at $4 to $5 per 100 pounds, 
Heretics and yearlings sold at ‘$2.25 to 
$3.75 per 100 pounds, with the bulk at $% 
to $3.60. Bulls, full range $2.35 to $4, bulx 
of sales $ 5.20to $2.75. Stocker bulls sold 
at $2.25 to $3, the bulk at $2.50 to $2.7. 
During the week the milkers sold at a 
full range of $18 to $39 per cow and calf, 
the bulk of sales being at $24 to $30. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE.—Receipts were 
about 60 cars heavier than last week. Re- 
ceipts here and at other points Monday 
and Tuesday were quite heavy, and prices 
declined anywhere from ic to 10c. Under 
light receipts at Chicago Wednesday and 
Friday, our market closes fully steady 
with last week. Receipts of cows and 
bulls have been fairly liberal, and prices 
to-day are practically the same as a 
week ago. Receipts of calves have been 
fairly liberal, and prices have ruled about 
steady throughout the week. Receipts at 
Chicago this week were about 5,000 less 
than last, and that market closes to-day 
fully 10c to lic higher than a week ago. 
There was a good, active demand this 
week for all good, fat cattle. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers sold at $2.65 to $4.20, bulk at 
$3.25 to $8.60; cows and heifers at $2 to 
$3.15, mostly at $2.60 to $2.85; stags and 
oxen at $2.35 to $3, bulls at $2.25 to $2.60, 
and calves, 59 to 300 pounds, at $4.50 to 
$9.50 per head, with the bulk at $7 to $8.25. 


Arkansas and Tennessee steers, 755 to £49 
pounds average, sold at $2.65 to $2.95; 
cows and heifers at $1.75 to $2.75, the bulk 
at $2.40 to $2.60; bulls and oxen at §2 to 
$250. 

HOGS—Conditions have been in favor 
of salesmen throughout week just ending, 
with the exception of Saturday, the mar- 
ket advancing 5c to l0c each day. The 
medium grade of hogs declined 5c to 10c 
on Saturday, while best grades sold 
steady, making a net advance for the 
week on best of about 40c, the extreme 
top for prime heavy hogs at the close of 
the week being $6.70. We quote following 
prices: Butchers and packers $6.25 to 
6.70; Yorkers and shippers $6 to $6.45; 
heavy pigs $5.25 to $6; light pigs $4.50 to 
$5.25; rough heavies $5.50 to $6. 

Monday, Sept. 2, 191.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts in native divisions were liberal, 
and prices were 10c to 20c lower than at 
close of last week; in fact, there were 
some which sold from lic to 30c lower, 
One load of the best which has veen o!l- 
fered for sale this year brought $6.25, and 
averaged 1,306 pounds. Receipts of stock- 
ers and feeders were moderate, and de- 
mand weak, prices ruling about lic lowcr 
than close of last week. Receipts in the 
Quarantine division were heavy and 
prices were generally l0c to lic lower 
than last Friday. Chicago reported 2%,- 
000 cattle, and their market l0c to 20c 
lower. 

HOGS—Receipts moderate, market ic to 





10c higher than last week's closing prices. 
SHEEP—Receipts moderate, and mar- 
ket steady with last week's closing 
prices. 

The habit which cattle have of bunch- 
ing up during hot weather to get rid of 
flies is largely responsible for the number 
killed by a single discharge of elec- 
tricity. 


Bi & 


Dana’s.na.EAR LABELS 


pemee oF address with consecutiv 


flumbers” Leupp Ly iy Shoe and 
eae tage Neel 








zo Main St. Lebanon, N. H 





Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Stock and eggs for sale. 
Call on or address 
J.d. “LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
SHORTHORN CATT Foundation stock was 
ge pe selected from best 
blood knoWn to the breed, and Poland- on hogs of 
the most Popes strains, extra young cattle 
and ho resale; write years om visitors wel- 
come; farm adjoining ton town on K. ., Pt. Scott & M. 
Ry. oox, s Greenfield, Mo. 








R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo. 

Breeder of high-class Angus cattle. Zaire 17th, 
andson of imp. Emlyn 13211, and famous 
. Choice rouse bulls and 
females of the richest breeding and wncemens es f 
first class for sale. All leading families represented. 





IVER ~JOHNSON 


AUTOMATIC TOP-SWAP_F JECTOR SINGLE CUN 


Best—tnat’s all. 


Iver Johnson Automatic 


Top Snap Ejector 
Single G6un___.-. 


fe all that is claimed for it—THE BEST. 
Made to eae gsc! and accurately. Saves 


time, labor and trouble; always pleases 
sportsman and sells itself as soon as seen. 


om 8.00 


Ask your dealer, or sent on receipt of 
price, cash with order, Catalogue free, 
ue Johnson's Arms & hhid Works, 
rr af the Guns teat , — ~ A geammges 
‘ Established tail. 





_ Fitchburg 
New York Salesroom Street. 








Hereford Cattle! 


20 bulls and 20 heifers for one all 
choicely bred. Call on or addre . eaeees, 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, ‘Salisbury, Mo. 


i2AD- SHORTHORNS 


“HEAD- 

In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 

Cruickshank bull Pie of Hardson 123,967 at 
H. Stephens, Dunestos, Mo 


head of herd. W.H. 

Shorthorn Cattle, 
Berkshire Hogs, © d and Shrop Sheep. 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 15 
bucks forsale at reasonable prices. The pure Scotch 
bulls Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sympathy 


aad in service. 
JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 














SHORTHORNS. 
Gay Laddie 119,293 at head of herd. Young stock for 
sale. Call or write. 


POWELL BROB., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


SHOO-FLY ¥2::- 


~ strikes; keeps off the a Sunes to =e or 
‘8 worth saves 3 qts. much 
Beed "1.00 for " taeooves Sprayer Pg enctgh Shee-Fe to 
Boo 'wie 100 cows, or 25 cents for liquid alone. Guaranteed 
1005 Fairmount Ave. , iphia, 


¥ HFG. CO., 
Red Polled Cattle. 


ENGLISH Pure blooded and extra 


as A stock. [2 ~ Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Greene Co., Mo 

















Gentry Bros. 


Cedar Vale 
Stock Farm 


SEDALIA, MO. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by Waterloo eB of 
eo Bootch and Boston 
ure Sco and Scotch topped cows of the most fashi ble: i: 
Pe es. Stock for sale at all t a ° Parti mn 
attrain. Farm two miles out. Telephone No, 20. 


heads our herd of pure Bates and Bates to 


mes at reasonable prices. Parties met 











YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Herefords. 





BELTON, MO. 








H ER EBEFO RDS Suitse!! & Simpson, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 








National 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


Stock = Yards. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Shippers should 








blood as the bree 


Shorthorn Cattle. 


Scotch, Scotch Topped, 
Bates and Bates Topped. 





Come and see or ad 


il Vic 
7 2and Windsome cok ite nies, 4 — and large E: lish 
dress, GEO. B 


tor 132573, Imp. Blackwatch 153334, Grand Victor 
orkshires. Bien I stock for sale. 
OTHWELL, eton, Mo. 








Blackwater Shorthorns. 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero 152,685 by Godoy. 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of bot? ™“:x for sal 


F. M. Marshal, Prop. 
BLACKWATER, 
Cooper Co., Mo. 


Remelasase of pure ‘Scotch and 
ie. 








leading families of the breed. 


lish Se’ 
ing bench shows of this country. 


ORTIZ FRUIT FAR) 


SHORTHORN CATTLE of pure Scotch. mys wy joating American families. © ae. of 


MEXICO, 


Terriers that have been winners at lead- 


n, 
Stock of all kinds f for — "Visitors a toe 


'HRIE, Mexico, Mo. 








Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top 3, Bates most] 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 


Call on or aatvess, 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS: 


Berkshires best a in GaNTEy oad Sra oN 
ENTR EDALIA, Mo. 








tle, Bates and Renick Rose of Sharons. 


Lavender, 
Address all correspondence to 





TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


—OWNED BY— 


(.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Railway Station, Clinton, Mo. 
LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixture,’’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch cat- 


Collynie 186022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. Blythe Victor 140609, 
Gedey 183872, bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Vietor Bashtui 


bred by T. J. Wallace & Son, 


HERD Bu 
bred by W. S. ag aS iral 
pact bred by J. R. Crawford & Sons; Victor 
and Seettish bred by Hanna & Co. 


E. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, Shawnee Mound, Mo. 
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Hereford and Shorthorn 


COMBINATION SALE! 


PTR SS PSN 
INTERSTATE FAIR, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


75 Herefords sell September 24 and 25, 1901. 
50 Shorthorns sell September 26, 1907. 


High Class Herefords and Shorthorns, selected animals 
from the leading herds in the United States. 


This sale is under the management of the American Hereford Breeders Association and 
the American Shorthorn Breeders Association. 
in cash prizes for Herefords and Shorthorns in the show. 


For Hereford Catalogues, address, 


40 Breeders represented in the sale. 








$8,000 








C. R. THOMAS, Sec’y, 225 West 12th Street, Kansas City; Mo 


For Shorthorn Catalogues, address, B. 0. COWAN, Asst. Sec’y, Springfield, I. 
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Joe Patchen is a grand horse, but the 
many years of hard campaigning he has 
endured have visibly affected the burst 
of speed which he has shown on so many 
occasions, and it is not probable that he 
ean ever be brought to the wire in suffi- 
cient form to successfully meet his 
younger competitors, especially such a 
whirlwind as Anaconda, 2:01%. 

Dan Patch, 2:04%, may yet reach the 
mark of his famous sire and ultimately 
may equal the world’s record held by 
Star Pointer. His mile in 2:04% gives Joe 
second stallion with a record of 2:0 or 
second stallion with a reecord of 2:05 or 
better to sire a 2:05 performer; the honor 
previously belonged alone to Hal Dillard, 
2:04%, sire of Hal B., 2:04%. 

“If the two-minute trotter is not a cer- 
tainty, then,” says Kentucky Stock 
Farm, “there is nothing in heredity and 
progress. What has been accompiished 
by Cresceus should be surpassed by some 
horse that is better bred and more per- 
fectly made, for the breeding industry is 
yet in its infancy, and there is much 
room for improvement, both as regards 
individuality and blood lines.” 

The many persons who believe that 
Alexander's Abdallah was Hambleto- 
nian’s greatest son point to Cresceus as 
proof that they are not wild in their 
views, for the new trotting king traces 
twice to the short-lived son of Hamble- 


tonian. His sire, Robert McGregor, was 
sired by Major Edsall, son of Abdallah 
15, and his second dam was by Allie 


West, son of Almont, another son of Ab- 
dallah 15. 

The owner of Cresceus says: ‘1 be- 
lieve in the two-minute trotter, but I am 
none too sanguine of Cresceus’ ability to 
trot that fast. 
able, I expect his record to be lowered 
to at least 2:01. He has sufficient speed 
to accomplish this, as shown by his mile 
at Columbus, when he went to the three- 
quarter pole in 1:30%. But I fear he canr- 
not cover the last quarter under 30 after 
going that fast.”’ 

Country Jay, 2:11%, winner of the 2:30 
trot, purse $5,000, at Readville, is not very 
handsome, nor does he make much of an 
impression on the casual observer, but he 
is a trotter and a race horse. He is ex- 
ceptionally well bred, being by Jay 
Hawker, 2:14%, dam Paronella, by Park 
ville, son of Electioncer; second dam 
Minnie Merrill, by Young Jim; their dam 
Minnie West, sister of Jewett, 2:14, pac- 
ing, 2:20 trotting, by Allie West, 2:25; 
fourth dam Heel-and-Toe Fanny, dam of 
two and a granddam of four others by 
John Innis. Another jayhawker winner 
at the Readville meet was Susie J. She 
is a homely roan mare from Toledv, the 
home of Cresceus, but looks don’t count 
on the race track if you have the goods, 
and she was the best of the lot of four- 
teen starters. Her winning time in the 
two in three event was 2:12 and 2:13. 


In his comments on the pacers oi the 


grand circuit ‘‘Hawley"’ writes in Ken- 
tucky Stock Farm: ‘There seems to be 
a dearth of first-class pacers in all 


classes, and an absolute lacking in the 
faster division. Dan Patch is about the 
only true race horse that has been seen 
among the pacing brigade, and from the 
manner in which he wins must be a real- 
ly good horse. The free-for-all division 
is not a creditable one, for they keep 
beating each other, and in time that is 
an indication of mediocrity. What a vast 
difference between those of to-day and 
the mighty trio, Star Pointer, Joe Patch- 
én and John R. Gentry! Any one of these 
when fit could have drawn a wagon and 
easily defeated the Anacondas, Cunmnors, 
Klatawahs, Coneys, ete., that have taken 


the stage and laid claim to first 
place among pacers."’ So good a horse- 
man as “Hawley’’ may wish to revise 


this statement in view of Anaconda’'s re- 
cent race mile in 2:01%. 

Some figures compiled from the gov- 
ernment monthly reports prove that mole 
and more horses are leaving this country 
year by year; also that the shipments 
are increasing much faster than most 
folks think. The exports in 1892 were 3,- 
226 horses and 1,965 mules. By 189 the 
figures had reached 13,984 horses and 2,515 
mules. In 1896, when horses were +0 
cheap, 25,126 of them left our shores and 
5,918 mules went with them. In 1897, 39,532 
horses and 7,474 mules went abroad; in 
1898, 51,150 horses, 8,098 mules; in 1899, 45,- 
778 horses, 6,775 mules; in 1900, 64,722 horses, 
43,369 mules; and during the ten monihs 
of the past fiscal year, or from July 1, 
1900, to: April 30, 1901, 70,601 horses and 
30,460 mules. With these figures in view, 
bear in mind that breeding has been at 


a standstill for five years and then de- 
cide what the future prospects of tne 


horse industry are. 

Occasionally a trainer of young horses 
is met with who has the courage to break 
away from the stale customs of two gen- 
erations back and puts in practice meth- 
ods wholly his own, says ‘‘Western Horse- 
man.”’ Such a one was recently met by 
the writer, and his practice was so sen- 
sible that we cannot refrain from men- 
tioning it. After his yearlings and two- 
year-olds had received their morning’s 
work, were cleaned and watered, they 
were turned into a well-shaded grass lot 
and allowed to graze and roam about 
until thoroughly satisfied. This gentie- 
man has few occasions to call a veterin- 
ary surgeon for his youngsters; they are 
all good-feeling colts and fillies, eat weli, 
take kindly to their work and will de- 
velop into pleasant drivers and useful 
horses. We noticed that the colts in 
this stable were not uneasy; not walking 
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to buy & wagon if you buy the right kind. 
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of a wagon depends upon the wheels. 


g, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel- 
joes can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angle steel hounds. 
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about in their stalls like caged birds or 
animals; that they were not continually 
| pawing their stable doors and bruising 
| their knees as a result of that pernicious 
|} habit. Colts, we take it, are a great deal 
| hike young people. They will take more 
| kindly to their work if allowed some free- 
| dom, some opportunity of throwing aside 
| restraint and acting as nature intended’ 
| they should. 

No sire is represented this season by as 
many trotters of note as Onward, says 
Hawley, whose name has been kept 
prominently before the public at the va- 
rious Grand Circuit meetings by Onward 
Silver, Belle Onward, Iva Dee and Grand 
Onward. Onward Silver is quite the sen- 
sation of the year so far, if winning hot- 
ly contested races can be considered sen- 
sational. Belle Onward has been the con- 
tender in most of the heats won by the 
stallion, and is a rare mare, true as steel, 
and improving every week. She has 
added another to her sire’s 2:10 list, and 
each of the other three are likely to trot 
in 2:10 this season. Onward Silver can do 
so easily. So could Iva Dee were she re- 
liable. It is somewhat of a coincidence 
that four such excellent performers, by 
the same sire, should be seen at the same 
meeting, yet not quite so much of a one 
as the fact that both winners at Glens 
Falls on the last day were from the same 
dam, Flaxey by Bourbon Wilkes. 

This version of Readville’s sensational 
$10,000 race last week appeared in the 
}columns of the New York “Sun,” and it 
| interesting reading: ‘“‘The race was a 
peculiarly driven one in some respects. 
| That past master in the reinsman’s art, 
| Ea Geers, plainly outgeneraled Tom 
| Marsh, the driver of Eleata. Geers made 
no move for the first heat, allowing 
| Bleata and May Allen to fight it out be 
| tween them. May Allen drew the pole, 
but they had not gone fifty yards before 
|the four-year-old assumed command. 
| Leading all the way, Eleata was only jog- 
| ging at the end, winning by three lengths 
jin 2:09%. The second heat in 2:09 was 
almost as easy for the Dexter Prince filly. 
She made the pace all the way, and 
though Onward Silver and May Allen both 
closed on her on the stretch, she won by 
daylight, with the others noses apart. It 
now looked as though Eleata would retain 
her unbeaten record, but the next heat 
showed that Geers had been playing ‘pos 
sum.’ The filly went away with the same 
sprinting speed she always shows and was 
at the quarter in 31% seconds, an open 
jlength in front. She increased her lead 
| to two lengths at the half in 1:04%, and 
}to three lengths at the three-quarters in 
Up to this point Cornelia HBeiie 
had been second, with Onward Silver four 
lor five lengths back. At this point Geers 
started to drive and the big chestnut re- 
sponded with such a burst of speed that 
{the others seemed to be going back to 
|/him. He rapidly lessened the distance 
| between himself and the flying leader and 
catching her at the last sixteenth had 
| Marsh to the whip. It was no use, Eleata 
quit ignominiously. Hardly had she felt 
the sting of the whalebone before she 
tumbled over into a tired break. Onward 
Silver winning under a drive by half a 
length in 2:08. The next two heats saw 
the filly badly beaten. She led each time 
to the scratch, where the Onward horse 
simply trotted all around her. She made 
Cornelia Belle and May Allen aiso beat 
her. Though beaten, the filly put up a 
grand race. It was simply a case of age, 
greater endurance and better handling 
getting the verdict. The winner lowered 
his record from 2:10% to 2:08 He is a 
chestnut stallion by Onward, dam Sylvan 
Maid, a full sister to Kentucky Union, 
2:07, by Aberdeen.”’ 











| 1:36%. 


L. E. CLEMENT'S GOSSIP. 

| Editor RURAL WORLD: The western 
correspondent of ‘‘The Western Horse- 
man” succeeds every time in saying just 
the wrong thing. In the first place, he 
says “Myron McHenry, 2:15%, will soon 
secure a new performer in Chenute.”’ 
How? Two years ago he performed six 
times and won four fourth moneys, one 
third, and was outside the money once. 
Chenute, 2:26%, has not been a profitable 
race horse and has not added much to 
Myron McHenry’s reputation as a sire, 
he being his first 2:30 trotter. ‘‘McGrat- 
tan, 2:23% (he says) is a new performer 
for Grattan, 2:13, son of Wilkes Boy.” 
The Year Book gives Grattan 2:13. 
Grattan Boy, b. h., Paula, by Robert 











IRD? is csv cngeesetsas bancesd onsaton 2:08 
McGrattan, bik. h., Molly Hicks, by 
REE. Sc tihocuaneysecis os cbbencbicasee 2:30 
Solon Gratton, b. h., Zilcati, by Zil- 
CABIN GOIBGURt 2.0. .strcccecascossccece 2:11% 
Gratt, blk. h., Molly Hicks, by 
UOMO. iskcindccccnrcoabocsasdsacciess 2:19%4 


Which is right? I saw McGrattan trot 
a dead heat in 2:30 at Belton, Mo., in his 
first race in 1900. 

Columbus, in ‘Western Horsemen,” 
says: “George Ferris, Kansas City, Mo, 
is campaigning a good pacer in Lillian 
Craigen, by Wilkomont 2734, son of Al- 
mont Pilot 763." I did not dare copy 
this as an item of news, as George Fer- 
ris was at Kansas City, Kas., not Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and I could not find Lillian 
Craigan in the new lists compiled, and 
she did not start last year. George is a 
good driver and deserves to have the 
first pacer to the credit of Wilkomont, 
and I hope the item is correct, but I 
should not put it into a new list yet. 

Woodsprite added his fifth standard 
trotter when Hall Frey won the 2:23 trot 
at Nevada, Mo., trotting that track twice 
in 2:18%—faster than any horse has yet 
trotted over the track. The track record 
was 2:19%, by Manville in his race with 
the pacer Coinette, 2:124%. Hall Frey’s 
dam was Pulbu, by Fortunatus, son of 
Almont. While Kentucky prides herself 
on such sires as Wilkes Boy and Sim- 
mons, here is a horse in Missouri better 
bred and a greater sire. Dr. Howard, who 
started horses five years at the Iowa 
Tank Station, said as Hall Frey came 
down the stretch: “There is one of the 
greatest trotters I ever saw.”” This horse 
was not broken until he was five years 
of age, and was broken and driven by the 
young man that drives Checotah Belle, the 
first standard performer for Judge Hurt. 
The three watches of the official timers 





caught him in 2:18%, while the owner of 
the horse on the ground made it 2:18. I 
am very glad to be able to say that to 
my knowledge there was no fixing of the 
time at Holden or Nevada. I heard some 
complaint at Harrisonville, but do not 
know that there was any allowance either 
way. 
Molly Hicks 
Standard records in 
duced them in 1901. 

Norcatur, that has added two in 1901, 
has another in Savannah Maid that can 
take a standard record at any time. She 


that the sons that made 
1990 have both re- 


not been well since she came into the 
short-haul circuit, she goes clear without 
hopples and will soon give Champion 
Medium credit for a daughter in the great 
brood mare list, as her dam is by Cham- 


pion Medium, and she is the dam of 
Fletch Driver, 2:17%. 
Baron Dillon, Jr., that entered the 


standard list at Rich Hill is improving 
possibly more than any horse in the cir- 
cuit. At Nevada he won in straight 
heats, trotting two of them in 2:25%. 
This should be quite a feather in Walter 
Morrison's cap, as he is driving him, anc 
as stated, he is improving with every 
race. It is not often that a horse gets 
credit for more than three winning heats 
and one dead heat. His races will not be 
won as easily in the next two weeks as 
will be those of Baron Dillon. Monnut, 
2:17%, with a good man to put his whole 
time on him until the race at Sedalia, 
should win the $1,000 stake, or the horse 
that beats him will not start in the 2:10 
class next year. On account of his long 
sickness by blood poisoning and only two 
or three weeks of work since his recov- 
ery he may not be in condition to fight 
out a hard race, but I think he will give 
a good account of himself. 


Nevada Driving Club, Nevada, Mo., 

Aug. 27—Road race, local horses: 
BGR, We. Be cccccnctacespivvcce 1126531 
Nancy Tolle, blk. m.......... 34411 2 
Princess Medium, blk. m....2 2 1 2 5 4 
Meg Merriles, b. m........... 55542 3 
ge ee 433345 

Time—1:17, 1:19%, 1:22, 1:22, 1:16. 

Same day, purse $500, 2:30 trot: 

Baron Dillon, Jr., b. h., Baron Dil- 

MOR: -accattdedecSdesnatnedhebdevetsartacst - 
Pilot Knox, Jr., br. h., Pilot Knox.2 4 3 
Abigal Leland, b. m., Nimbus 10458..3 2 4 
Imarone, ro. m., Cinrone............. 5 3 2 
Easter Prince, b. h., Prince Me- 

SED Ghd pAcenmngnctscisccncbsnensssnsacd 467 
Wilkes Gold, b. h., Red Wilkes....6 8 5 
Essie Doatson, br. m., Eros......... 758 


Time—2:25%, 2:25%, 2:25%. 

Same day, 2:25 pacers, purse $500, 19 en- 
tries, 4 starters: 

Col. Loomis, br. h., Symbolier..4 1 
Dr, Porter, br. g., Walnut Boy.1 2 
Trilby, b. m., Pentland......,... 3 4 
Ps, Oh Mis Ms sdceasendriates 4 & 
Time—2:20, 2:18%, 2:19%4, 2:20. 
August 28—2:17 pace, purse $500, 
tries, 5 starters: 

Winfield Stratton, b. h., Saraway.4 
ee Ae aR 1 
Monnut, bik. g., Walnut Boy.....5 
Lon Kelley, ch. s., Conflict 
George W., ro. h., Juryman...... 2 
Time—2:15%, 2:16%4, 2:20, 2:20, 
Same day, two-year-olds, purse $200, 
one-half mile, three in five; 14 entries, 4 
starters: 


none 
-~ ror 
m bo oo 


eo 


9. 
“: 


en- 





mnonmoare 
-onwore 


1 
5 
3 
2 
3 








Red Pepper, ch. 
mon 
Queen B., b. f., Russell Frisby 
Time—1:12%, 1:11, 1:11%. 

August 29th, purse $400, 2:45 trot, 19 en- 


tries, 5 starters: 


c Redwood Red- 


Chenute, b. g., Myron Mc- 

PED.) nbc ckcbvasdobkenscardekoeses oe oe Re 
Inarone, ro. m., Cicerone....... 123083 
Klondyke, b. h., Damo.......... § 6 3 3 2 
Too Soon, ch. g., Bonnie Mc- 

GED Si ccadoarncnedbntdbatachss 23444 
Alpha Wilkes, b. m., Wilkes- 

MEE. hiddeodhhdunerkossrensssease 2 oe 2 

Time—2:26%, 2:27, 2:28%, 2:26%4. 


Same day, 2:35 pace, 
tries, 6 starters: 


purse $400, 24 en- 


Manza Pierce, b. m., Manville...... , 3-3 
I Bi i MI ain hes ann ondsiseb ane 322 
Turpentine. b. g., Robert Ryan......4 4 3 
Clara B., ch. m., Pentland........... 2 3dr 
Monbelle, ro. m., Waverly Prince...5 Dis. 
Panrose, b. h., Penrose... :.....cccseess 6 Dis. 

Time—2:20, 2:20, 2:28. 

August 30—2:23 trot, purse $1,000: 
Hall Frey, b. h., Woodspite....... a a 
Nancy Bell, blk. m., Baron 

WPEEY. 60 kcbincanvendbdcuare Sidushes 1233 
Fortune Hunter, br. g., Lord Wil- 

ME  “Seacecdbabb deat ccakavbuacbisenaees 3332 
Pilot Knox, Jr., br. g., Pilot 

PN a is hn nb da xhudccekssacecieeases “;4 4°4 


Time—2:22, 2:18%4, 2:18%, 2:21%. 
Same day, three-year-old pace, purse 


Checotah Belle, b. m., Judge Hurt.l 1 1 
King Walnut, br. s., Walnut Boy...2 2 2 
Savannah Maid, b. m., Norcatur....3 4 3 
Kewanee Sue, blk. m., Kewanee 
Boy 
Time—2:30, 2:27%, 2:27%. 


A MILE TRACK. 





Draw a line through an oblong cenicr 
440 yards in length, setting a stake at 
each end. Then draw a line on eiiher 
side of the first line exactly parallel with 
and 417 feet 2 inches from it, setting 
stakes at either end of them. You will 
then have an oblong square 440 yards long 
and 834 feet 2 inches wide. At each end 
of these three lines you will now set 
stakes. Now fasten a cord or wire 4i7 
feet 2 inches long to the center stake of 
your parallelogram, and then describe a 
half circle, driving stakes as often as you 
wish to set a fence post. When the circle 
is made at both ends of your parallelo- 
gram you will have two straight sides 
and two circles which, measured three 
feet from the fence, will be exactly a 
mile. The turns should be thrown up an 
inch to the foot. 


A HALF-MILE TRACK. 


Draw the parallel lines 600 feet long and 
452 feet 5 inches apart. Half way between 
the extreme ends of the two parallel lines 
drive a stake, then loop a wire around 


side. Then make a true curve with the 
wire, putting down a stake as often as a 
fence post is needed. When this opera- 
tion is finished at both ends of the 600- 
foot parallel lines the track is laid out. 
The inside fence will rest exactly on che 
line drawn, but track must measure a 
half-mile three feet from the fence. The 
turns should be thrown up an inch to the 
foot. The stretches may be anywhere 
from forty-five to sixty feet. 











It is to the credit of Grattan and | 


is a very fast mare, and although she has | 


the stake long enough to reach to either * 
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EXTREME SPEED ELEMENTS. 





Many factors contribute conduciveness 
| to the low speed rate now so prevalent on 
}the trotting turf, says the “Western 
Horseman,”’ Better bred horses, are, of 
| course, one of the main factors, but vet- 
ter tracks, better and faster vehicles and 
more scientific shoeing contribute much. 
while the be.ter understanding of each 
other between drivers and horses is, we 


| believe, a more potent factor than any 
other one speed extreme element. Ed- 
ucation is everything, be it in 


the case of man or of the lower animals. 
|In former years horses were simply made 
| trot, while now they are educated to 
| trot. Originally but few men could con- 
| estve of the teachableness of horses, and 
instead of cultivating a mental under- 
| standing between themselves and the 
| horses do what they, the drivers, wanted 
| them to do, taking no particular account 
of the fact that horses, as a rule, have 
“strong minds,"’ and are as hard to make 
| do things as are men. The same course 
| was pursued by older people in manag- 
ling children—the idea being that chiidren 
were to be forced into obedience; forced 
to be amiable; forced to love and honor 
their parents and forced to “learn thcir 
lessons."" But, fortunately, in civilized 
families and communities, this is now all 
changed and children are taught parental 
reverence; are taught culture and are 
taught knowledge and mental and physi- 
cal culture. The crude and would-want- 
to-be masterful way of training trotters 
has changed to one of painstaking edu- 
eation and cultivation, and the results 
are shown in the superhuman efforts to 
win which we now so often see clearly 
manifested by our harness race horses. 
Shrewd trainers—and we have many of 
them—endeavor to get in close mental 
touch with the horses they drive, and it 
is remarkable to what degree they suc- 
ceed. The well-bred horse is not only 
strong-minded, but he is high-minded. 
He is not only capable of taking high 
education, but his high-mindedness 
| volts against abuse and an effort to make 
|him do that which he has not been led 
into doing through culture and educa- 
tion. Mr. Ketcham says that Uresceus 
beats all other trotters because he has a 
powerful mind and a most resolute ae- 
termination to do that which his driver 
expects him to do. He makes superhuman 
efforts not because he is afraid not to, 
but because of the mental assimilativn 
| between himself and his driver and be- 
|eause his driver's will is his will, a co- 
| aptation reached by culture and educa- 
|tion. Horses are not only wonderfully 
|teachable, but they are astonishingly 
| confiding, and unconsciously take on the 
| confidence and courage of their drivers— 
and as readily become nervous, irritable 
land fearful if their drivers possess these 
| elements. Years ago we wrote that rat- 
|tle-headed horses were the products of 
| rattle-headed trainers, and it is a like 
/true axiom that good acting, good man- 
nered, sensible and courageous horses 
are found under the tutelage of cultured, 
level-headed, even-tempered, courageous 
|trainers, men who have the faculty of 
|comprehending the mental qualities of 
| horses and of cultivating the same. 


ie- 











: a | JERRY W. RUN DOWN. are characteristics in men which lead 
rosy acy at Joseph Bprenavensessrs 1 ay them on to success, so also do great 
, a reer, eee aren wat » »| With the boldness of almost a banuit.| brood mares possess those individuality 

PE. Aes Hn ngeaRerset Ds VaR yterseeng ne “ © “\Felix Reynolds, an old horseman of | ana speed producing characteristics, 


Cleveland, has detied the American and 
|National Trotting Association for more 
lthan a year, says*‘the “Horseman.”” In 
| July, 1900, he secured the chestnut geld- 
ling Jerry W., 2:18, by Hannis, which was 
| then racing under the name of Thomas, 
| ana until last week he started him under 
| various names, from Ohio to Nebraska, 
| without being captured. He raced him 
under no less than seven names: Thom- 
as, Penfield, Guy M., Bonnie W., George 
W., Red Doctor and Brandon. This last 
|name was given to the horse at Port 
Huron, Mich., last week, to which poipt 
Reynolds had shipped all the way from 
Omaha. After going one heat his identity 
became known, and through thé alert- 
ness of Secretary Petit he was thrown in- 
to jail and his horse was put into the 
hands of the sheriff. At the preliminary 
hearing, which took place last Saturday. 
evidence was brought out to show that 
the horse is Jerry W. beyond doubt, and 
the man is Felix Reynolds. As ringing 
is a penitentiary offense in Michigan, and 
las the American Trotting Association 
‘will push the case to the limit, the 
chances are that the old man has come 
to the end of his road. At the same 
meeting it was proven that the bay geld- 
ing Frank Derby, 2:14%, said to be by 
Charles Derby, that won money at Gran? 
Rapids, Bay City and Port Huron, is a 
ringer also. The man who had him in 
charge has also been arrested, but the 
identity of the horse has not yet beea 
proven. 


APPEAL OF THE HORSES. 





(1) Please kindly refuse to ride in any 
conveyance that is overloaded, or behind 
those of us who have had the misfortune 
to become lame. 
(2) Do not urge drivers to drive us too 
fast. 
(3) Do not compel us to be driven again 
when we have already done a hard day = 
work. 
Fast driving and too many hours of 
work injure us more in one day than 
weeks of hard work with kind manage- 
ment. 
Do not overload our carriages. It is 
often because you do not think, that 
drivers feel compelled to overload us. 
It will help us greatly if, when we come 
to steep hills with heavy loads, some of 
you will lighten our loads by walking. 
A few moments’ stop at the tops of hills 
to enjoy the scenery will often give us 
much rest. 
Remember that we need and enjoy a 
drink of fresh water very often. 
Before riding us, please see tnat our 
saddles fit well and that our backs are 
not sore, and kindly tell your young 
sons and daughters that fast riding or 
driving often means great suffering to us. 
When hiring your horses, please dis- 
courage the barbarous practice of dock- 
ing, by giving preference to those of us 
who have. not been mutilated and doomed 
to lifelong suffering from flies and Other 
insects. 
And to our owners we most humbly pe- 
tition— 
. If you must use that instrument of 
torture, the ‘‘over-check rein,” do kindly 
lessen our sufferings by loosening it. 
What a comfort it would be if we could 
get rid of those blinders which we are 
told are never used in some European 
countries, and which injure our eyes and 
often cause us to stumble. : 
When you find we do not eat well, 
Please kindly examine our teeth and see 
if they do not need filing down, which 


few moments. 





can be done by a veterinary surgeon in a 


“Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,” kindly aid him in protecting 
us, and kindly encourage and aid all 
those friends of ours who sustain socie- 
ties for our protection.—Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. 


CHARLEY HERR MAY NEVER RACE 


It is reported on good authority that 
Charley Herr, 2:07, the game and fast son 
of Alfred G., will never be raced again 
and has been shipped to Lexington by his 
owner, David Cahill. It is doubtful if 
any trotter ever possessed more courage, 
gameness and bull-dog racing qualities 
than this great Kentucky stallion has dis- 
played in the many hard-fought and guel- 
ling contests in which he has participated 
ever since he began his remarkable racing 
career as a two-year old. Charley Herr 
was foaled in 189%, being sired by Alfred 
G., a son of Anteeo. His dam was Bessie 
Huntington by Happy Traveler, second 
dam Madeline Mambrino, by Mambrino 
Patchen. 

Charley Herr was raced as a two-year- 
old in a number of stakes, but took no 
record that season. In 1898, in his three- 
year-old form, he proved himself to be 
possessed of those racing qualities which 
have earned for him the title of “‘the bull- 
dog race horse,’’ taking a record of 2:13. 
The following year he reduced his record 
to 2:10 and last season, in his five-year- 
old form, cut it to 2:07 at the Lexington 
meeting. He also won the first two heats 
and second money in the $20,000 stallion 
race at Readville last year, the next three 
heats and race being taken by Cresceus. 
As Charley Herr is only a six-year-old 
every true horseman in the country wili 
hear with regret of his retirement from 
the turf and sincerely sympathize with 
the sentimental Irishman who raised and 
owned the great trotter and whose fond 
attachment for him was free from sordid 
and mercenary motives. Mr. Cahill re- 
fused close to $50,000 for Charley Herr last 
winter, saying that the horse that had 
enabled him to buy a good farm and 
cozy home was not for sale at any price. 
Owing to his reputation as a race 
horse and his’ splendid individuality, 
Charley Herr should be a popular horse 
in the stud and prove a successful sire. 





The 


wonderfully encouraged over the fact that 
of the many mares that have held the 
world’s trotting record, one has at last 
produced a standard performer, sajs 
“Western Horseman.” Of all of tie 
holders of the world’s trotting record to 
date, only one, The Abbot, had for a dam 
a mare with even a standard record; 
yet there are those who tell us that the 
only way to breed speed is to use sires 
and dams with fast records. They know 
that statistics are woefully against such 
a theory, but in the heat of discussion 
they have declared themselves, and, iike 
a reckless boy who grasps a “live wire,”’ 
they cannot let loose of the theory, how- 
ever badly then may want to. No sane 
breeder is going to turn down a brood 
mare because she has a record, but the 
idea that all mares, regardless of their 
breeding, individuality and speed pro- 
ducing characteristics, should be passed 
by as brood mares unless they have low 
records is most preposterous. As there 


“speed-from-speed”’ fellows are 


should be passed by as brood mares uil- 
less they have low records is most pre- 
posterous. As there are characteristics 
in men which lead them on to success, 
so also do great brood mares possess 
those individual characteristics which 
make them great producers, whether ot 
not they are ever even broken to har- 
ness. It is bred in them, and not driven 
into them between the shafts of a track 
vehicle. 


Stamboul, 2:07%, the most famous sire 
of the family established by The Moor in 
California, died at Arden Farm in 
Orange County at the age of 19 years. 
Coming from a family which has never 
been highly popular and spending a large 
part of his life, without the advantages 
accorded to most stallions that have at- 
tained prominence on the turf. Stamboul 
still holds a good position among the sires 
of his generation. At the close of last 
season he was represented in the 2.30 
list by 40 of his sons and daughters, 
every one of which has a trotting record. 
In these days when pacers are sired so 
plentifully by nearly all trotting sires 
this is remarkable, and many have ex- 
pressed the belief that Stamboul was oue 
of the few sires that could be selected to 
assist in a movement to breed out the 
pacing gait in our breed of trotters. An- 
other noticeable feature of Stamboui's 
2:30 list is the large proportion of real 
fast trotters among his 40 representatives, 
no less than 14 being in the 2:20 list, and 
five of the 14 have records below 2:15. The 
13 2:20 performers to Stamboul’s credit 
are: Stamboulet, 2:10%; Ellert, 2:11; Stam 
B., 2:11%; Elsie S., 2:11%; Bonsilene, 2:14%4; 
Hilda §., 2:15%; Martha, 2:18; Anuheuser, 
2:18%; Stambold, 2:18%; Vera, 2:18%; Bel- 
bel, 2:19%; Crescent, 2:19%; Abdul Ameer, 
2:19%; Harry Winchester, 2:20. Stam- 
boul was sired by Sultan, 2:24, son of The 
Moor, and his dam was Fleetwing, by 
Hambletonian 10, second dam Patchen 
Maid, by Geo. M. Patchen, third dam by 
Abdallah 1. He was a horse of great 
speed, and in addition was of most beau- 
tiful conformation. His action was high 
and trappy, and as a show ring horse he 
had few superiors among the great trot- 
ting stallions. He was bred by L. J. 
Rose, the Californian who at one time 
was one of the most prominent trotting 
horse breeders in the country. 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE 





Saved This Company $500. 


Wampum, Pa., Aug. 12, i901. 
These parties have just ordered two 
dozen of Kendali’s Spavin Cure from W. 
J. Gilmore & Ca., wholesale druggists of 
Pittsburg, Pa., and write as follows: 
“I would just say that two months ago 
we had three mules that I would have 
given away if I could have found any one 
to take them. Afte> using 15 bottles of 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure on the three mules 
we put them to work. They are now 
working and pulling as much as they 
were before injured, aud I FIGURE 
THAT THE 15 BOTTLES MUST SAVED 
US BUYING THREE NEW MULES, OR 
RATHER A SAVING OF FROM $450 TO 
$500. I never saw anything that worked 
like it, and I will certainly recommend it 
to all my friends.’’ Very truly yours, 
BEAVER COAL AND COKE CoO., 
Per H. K. Hartsuff, Jr., Sec’y. 


Make a hoof packing this way: ‘“‘Taro- 
leum,” 1 tablespoonful; water, half-pint; 
bran, 1 pint; mix to a paste and pack in 
bottom of foot. Two or three nights will 
soften frogs like rubber, removing the in- 
flammation. ‘‘Taroleum, Tic a qt., $2 a 
gal., at regular dealers. Mfd by W. F. 
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Dietz JUNIOR Dash Lamp 


. Cold Blast. 
For Kerosene. 
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$45,000 IN CASH PREMIUMS. 


MARTIN Ct NRAD, 


President, 


EL. A. HALL, 


Treasurer, 


LLINOIS STATE FAIR, 


SPRINCFIELD, 
SEPTEMBER 30---OCTOBER 5, 1901. 


“THE GREATEST FAIR ON EARTH.” 


The best appointed Fair Grounds in the World. One fare on all railroads. 


W. C. GARRARD, 


Secretary. 








A MIGHTY 
HEALER. 


Cures the Sick by 
Mystic Power. 








You Can Know His Secret 
Free. 





Marvellous New Treatment Which 
Conquers All Diseases. 





You Can Be Cured at Home--Generous Offer 
of Prof. Adkin. 





PROF. 


THOS. F. ADKIN. 

“I consider it a crime to experiment 
with the health of the people,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Thomas F. Adkin, president of the 
Institute of Physicians and Surgeons, “If 
I did not know positively and absolutely 
that my new home treatment will cure 
every known disease, even when all other 
methods of treatment fail, I would con- 
sider 1 was committing a crime to make 
such a statement to the public. Nothing 
is so precious to a man as his health— 
nothing so horrible as an untimely grave. 
Little ills, if not promptly cured, often 
result in obstinate chronic diseases. I 
believe that my new dijscovery, ‘Vitaop- 
athy,’ is the most marvelous treatment 
ever known, and I intend to give its se- 
crets to the world. I intend that every 
man, woman and child shall know its 
teachings. I propose to tell the sick, ab- 
solutely free of charge, how they may be 
restored to perfect health. I would rather 
be a benefactor to the sick man than to 
have the wealth of Croesus.” 

The above are remarkable words, but 
those who know Professor Adkin, and 
have tried his treatment, can vouch for 
their absolute truthfulness. 

“I was nearly dead with liver and kid- 
ney trouble,’’ writes Professor John C. 
Nelson, a well-known geologist and min- 
ing engineer, living in Dayton, Tenn. 
“The doctor had given me up to die. You 
can imagine what a state of mind I was 
in. I could not attend to business, and 
began to think my days were numbered. 
I read of the wonderful cures Professor 
Adkin had effected by his great dis- 
covery, Vitaopathy, and as a forlorn 
hope, wrote to him just the condition I 
was in, mentally and physically. He 
gave me a clear diagnosis of my case, and 
didn’t charge me a cent for it. He pre- 
scribed a treatment which I began with 
little or no faith, but I am happy to state 
that I am now completely cured and am 
a firm believer in Vitaopathy. From my 
own personal experience I believe Pro- 
fessor Adkin can almost raise the dead.” 
Mrs. A. J. Seifried, Stove Creek, O., 
writes this grateful letter: ‘I was af- 
fected with a severe case of Eczema and 
Nettle Rash, which spread over my whole 
body. The itching and stinging at times 
were almost unendurable. I wrote Prof. 
Adkin, and in four days after I began fol- 
lowing the free advice he gave me, the 
itching began to subside and the eruptions 
dried up rapidly. In ten days I was per- 
manently cured. I feel better now than 
I have for the past ten years. The free 
advice Prof. Adkin gives is a blessing to 


ABSORBINE 


Will reduce inflamed, swolle,, 
joints, 


PUFFS, and any Soft 

TUMORS, Bunch ; pleasant to 

use; does not blis- 

BOILS, ter under bandage 

or remove the hair. $2.00 a 

bottle. At regular deal. 
ers,’ or , 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 


a6 Springfield, Mass 
Circulars if you want them. 








AUCTIONEERS. 





TOCK AUCTIONEER. 


for the best breeders everywhere. Posted on pedi- 
gree and individual merit. Terms low. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 

GENTRYVILLE, MO. 
SI breed pure bred cattle and hogs, my host 
of patrons say I know how to sellthem. Write for 
terms and dates. 


R. L i ARRIMAN Live Stock Auctioneer 
je Bie ’ Bunceton, Mo. 
Up-to-date in every particular. Am selling fort 
best breeders in the country. Terms low. 
CHILLICOTHE, 


HARRY GRAHAM, MO. 


LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES 
Auctioneer. 


TERMs Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 














J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA 
IOWA’S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS 
Write before claiming dates 





Clover Leaf Farm HEREFORDS 
From the best imported and native strains. Farn, 
situated 2 miles from station; telephone at farm. 
isitors met at depot if desired. rrespondence 
solicited. Young stock for sale at alltimes. W.G. 
pd al Bois D’Arc, Mo., Greene Co. on Mem- 
phis ,. 


Shorthorn Heifers. 


A choice lot of registered cows and heifers for sale 
Write for prices. 
W.H. FULKERSON & SONS, 
Jerseyville, Illinois. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Il. 


FOR SALE. 


The best 3-yr.-old saddle stallionon the market 
Also 3-yr.-old p jum Jack; together or separat 
These are among the best animals ever owned or 
bred at Limestone Valley. They should head a 
breeding farm. 


L.M. MONSEES & SONS, 
Smithton, Mo. 


Jacks, Jennets and saddle Studs for sale. 
LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM, Lawson Mo. 


FOR EXCHANGE 
A Standard pacing stallion with a record of 2.21 1-4 


and an 8 year o ercheron stallion, sure breeders, 
fora good styled saddle stallion or registered trot- 

lion of not less than 1200 pounds, or both. 
Address for es oat 


E. CLEMENT, Peirce City, Mo. 


ATALOGUES for Shorthorn sales commented or 
furnished complete at attractive prices. 
THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 


RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS. 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 
to 16 months old. Scotch and Scotch top 
ped. Herd headed by (Lavender Viscount 
124755), the champion Shorthorn bull of 
the Kansas City Show, 1900. 

C. E, LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 

ED. PATTERSON, Lepe 
R. R. and teleph station, Me 


QUINN’S OINTMENT 


cures, without blemish, curbs, splints, spavins, wind- 
puffs, bunches, scratches, and other horse afflictions. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, $1.00. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
Thirty years’ experience with Quinn’s Ointment en- 
ables us to guarantee to refund your money if, after a 
fair trial, you are dissatisfied. Write for our booklet. 


W. B. EDDY & CO., 76 High Street, Whitehall, N. Y. 


























Re +, 

















those who cannot afford to pay big doc- 
tor’s bills.’’ 

Prof. Adkin says: “I sympathize with 
the sick, I want to make every chronic in- 
valid well. I want to prove what my 
treatment will do. I want every sick 
person in this country to write me per- 
sonally. Tell me the leading symptoms 
of your disease, and I will at once make 
a thorough diagnosis of your case and 
outline a method of treatment which will 
positively cure you. his will cost you 
absolutely nothing. I will also send you 
a copy of my new book on “‘How to Get 

11 postage prepaid. 
ou are not out a single cent. Write me 
in confidence fully and freely about your- 
self.”” Address PROF. THOS. F, ADKIN, 
Office 530A Rochester, New York. 
































YOUNG, P. D. F. 
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Home Circle 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MAKING TIME. 








Beyond the shadows of this mortal seem- 
ing, 
We soon shall wake to scenes and beau- 
ties new; 
Shall wake, and know that we were only 
dreaming, 
And often took the false to mean the 
true. 


We know not when will come this day of 


gladness, 

Eternal day, with no more night or 
gloom; 

A time when we shall wake from every 
sadness, 

And have no fear of death, nor dread of 
tomb. 

No pain, nor care can reach the iand 
eternal, 

The aching heart will ache and break no 
more, 

Nothing but joy in those fair lands 
supernal, 

All woe is left this side the sacred 
shore. 


Then why should we—in sorrow and re- 


pining— 
Weep for the soul which has this glad 
release. 
Far more should we say at each day’s 
declining, 


“We've made one more step toward 
eternal peace.” 


MAY MYRTLE. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
KIND ACTS ALONG THE WAY. 





Some days things will go wrong, no 
matter how you try. I was taking some 
apples to town; first thing a strap broke 
and a good ten minutes was wasted over 
that, and I had started without break- 
fast to be in time for the market. Now, 
I thought I may just as well turn back 
for it will be too late for these apples 
to-day. It seemed as if every doleful 
and aggravating thought came into my 
mind—the drouth, failure of the crops, 
having nothing to can for winter use. 
By the time town was reached I was fully 
convinced that the world was a pretty 
poor kind of place, and the people in 
it not much better, all living up to the say- 
ing: “All for yourself and the devil take 
the hindmost!”’ Oh, I was in a bad state 
of mind. 

While getting my groceries a very poor 
looking man came in to the store with a 
hickory basket, which he seemed very 
anxious to sell. It was badly made, and 
no one wanted it. He was going out 
looking very downcast, when the pro- 
prietor said: I will give you 35 cents 
for that basket. The poor fellow thanked 
him and said: “Please give it to me in 
coffee, I've been out of work, and my 
old woman says she’s most forgot the 
taste of coffee." 

“What are you going to do with that 
basket?’’ was asked. 

“Nothing; but that man was in need; 
no put on there.” 

A thought came to me—‘‘maybe the 
world is not so bad after all.” Then I 
went to take some apples to a poor 
woman, who washes for a living; but is 
now down with rheumatism and can do 
nothing to help herself. I expected to 
find her very downhearted, but instead 
she was bright and cheerful. She said 
the neighbors were so good to her, send- 
ing her a little of this and a bit of that, 
and two of the boys working in the shops 
had promised her their washing, and 
they were good boys to pay, and wasn’t 
she a lucky woman! The thought grew 
and the number of good people in the 
world increased. 

While chatting with a friend at the 
post office a neat looking little woman 
called for her mail. ‘‘None for me? I 
am so sorry. To-morrow will be Sunday, 
and Tom is always so cranky if he hasn’t 
something to read on Sunday.” The pretty 
girl clerk looked her sympathy. 

“Wait a minute,” she said. Coming 
back she handed her two or three il- 
lustrated papers. “These are sample 
copies,’ she said, “and we are allowed 
to give them away.” 

The little woman beamed with smiles. 

“You are just as good as you are pret- 
ty,’’ she said. 

There was a general laugh, and the 
pretty girl put the stained glass between 
herself and all observers. My thought 
was fullgrown now. It is a real good 
world and the best kind of people in it. 
We make a great deal of our own un- 
happiness by worries and magnifying 
them until the guiding lights are all shut 
out, and we flounder around in a dismal 
swamp of our own making, seeing neither 
the kindly looks, nor the friendly hand 
proffered to help us out. 

Well, now, I’m jogging home again, and 
someway the miles don’t seem half as 
long as they did this morning. I’m al- 
most sure that strap will hold out. I tied 
it with—well, no matter about that. 
Murphy (that’s the mule) goes nice, he is 
a “judgmatic” animal and knows when 
things go right. 

And the words ring true, 


“But a good world, after all, 
And a good God must have made it, 
Leastways, that’s what I say 
. When a hand is on my shoulder 
In a friendly sort of way.” 


Jefferson Co., Mo. MARY SHAW. 
The editor—and we are sure the read- 


ers will join with us—wishes to express to 


Mary Shaw our thanks for her bright, 
helpful, courage-breeding letter. 


with jewels. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
PASSING THOUGHTS. 





In studying a photograph of May 
Myrtle I could not help wishing that she 
had put a sprig of myrtle in her hair 
at the side of the low, Grecian knot, and 


a bunch of violets where the watch is. 


They would have whispered of the con- 
ere one 
turned the pages to look therein. The 
face is classic; the eyes expressive, tender 
This is my reading of the pic- 


tents of her book of poems, 


and true. 
ture. 
I have just glanced up at my window, 


and seeing the petunias blooming away 
so gayly, I thought they deserved men- 
tion. There are only two plants, and 


they cover almost the entire window. 


We 
know there is much sorrow and distress 
in the world, and tears will come to the 
eyes of all; but there is also much that 
covers the face with smiles—so much that 
if each one willscatter a little of his share 
along the pathway of life it will do much 
to cover sorrow’s stains, even as the 
evening and the morning cover the grass 


feet in height. What 
they bloom the year 
had one of them in 
the house over two years, and the other 
over a year. In the same window at each 
side is a German ivy, and these run along 
the wall and are trained around a picture. 
I wonder if the RURAL WORLD would 
publish “In the Shadow of the Pines?” 
This is the song Mr. Samuel Miller spoke 
of. I heard it played by a band com- 
posed of young ladies, though the leader 
was of the sterner sex and a young girl, 
about nine years old played the drum. 
I enjoyed the description of the Pan- 
American Exposition by our editor very 
much. 

When cooking beets in the winter, put 
a tablespoonful of soda in the water in 
which they are cooked and a teaspoon- 
ful of red sugar in the vinegar to give 
them color. In Ohio we cooked them this 
way and they were as nice as new beets. 
Barry Co., Mo. PEARL M. 


They are about six 
is nice about them, 
through. We have 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A HALF BUSHEL OF DROUTH 
PEACHES. 
The old saying: ‘“‘When all fruit fails 
welcome haws” was my mental ejacula- | 
tion when a half bushel of peaches not 
much bigger than good sized marbles, 
was brought into the _ kitchen. The 
peaches were perfect and did look pretty 
with their blushing cheeks. When ex- 
amined they were found to be very free, 
and having a remarkably small pit. 
These were encouraging discoveries. It 
was nearly bed time when the peaches 
were brought in, and I concluded to sleep 
on the peeling problem, for it did look 
like an all day task. So the peaches were 
put where they would keep cool. 
The following morning I wondered why 
I couldn’t scald those peaches, as I did 
tomatoes, to loosen the _ skins. The 
thought was father of the action, and a 
test was made. A sufficient number of 
peaches were taken to fill a quart jar and 
boiiing water was poured over them. I 
had pui the peaches in a large pan, so 
that they were only one layer deep in the 
pan. The way the skins slipped off was a 
joy to behold. I dropped them into cold 
water at once to prevent them discolor- 
ing. 
Jars were plenty and fruit scarce, so I 
decided to make sweet pickles, leaving 
the peaches whole. I put a cup of cider 
vinegar and two of sugar into the pre- 
serving kettle and threw in some whole 
cloves and a little stick cinnamon. When 
these ingredients boiled up so that the 
sugar was all dissolved, the peaches were 
lifted into a colander to let the water 
drain off and then turned into the spiced 
vinegar. I let them boil a few minutes 
and then tested to see if the flesh of the 
peach would part easily from the pit. 
Whenever it would I filled a jar, taking 
care to cover the fruit with the spiced 
syrup and then sealed them. In this way 
I was able to can them without having 
them mashed, and they make a very 
pretty dish. They look better than large 
ones that I have pickled. 
If there were more in the kettle than 
filled a jar I turned them into a dish 
until I had enough for a jar, and would 
and as soon as they had boiled up well 
would can at once. I added sugar, vine- 
gar and spice after canning the first jar 
as the syrup left from a jar would seem 
to need. MRS MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 








CHAMBERLIN’S RECIPES. 


The fame of John F. Chamberlin’s 
cookery extended far and wide. We give 
some of his recipes that our readers may 
try them if they see proper. 

SALT MACKEREL as cooked at Cham- 
berlin’s.—Many a dainty nose with beauty 
and fortune behind it has been airily ele- 
vated at the mention of plain, old-fash- 
ioned salt mackerel, but never at the salt 
mackerel as cooked by Chamberlin. His 
testimony runs to this effect. 

Take one or more mackerel and soak 
about forty-eight hours, changing the 
water once. 

Then put them in a pan large erough 
to hold them, cover them with cream or 
the nearest you can get to it. Put in 
oven and cook until cream is brown. This 
beats any mackerel cooking on earth, 

CURRIED OYSTERS. — One quart 
oysters, one teaspoonful curry powder; 
one tablespoonful flour; one tablespoonful 
butter, salt and pepper. Cook the oysters 
over a slow fire in their own juice; if 
not sufficient to cook, then. add a little 
water; add salt and pepper, butter and 
curry flour. When the oysters are firm, 
moisten the flour with water, to make a 
paste. It must bé watched carefully and 
stirred thoroughly, after adding the flour 
and water. 

BOILED HAM.—To Boil a Ham a la 
Chamberlin.—The night before put the 
ham in a tub of cold water, fleshy part 
downward, skin part up. Next morning 
put the ham in a large kettle or pot of 
cold water to boil. Let the water get 
hot gradually and continue to cook the 
ham in a slow boil, scarcely more than 
a simmer. At the end of five hours take 
the ham out, throw the water out of the 
pot and fill it with fresh cold water. Put 
the ham back immediately and let it 
simmer or boil slowly five hours more. 
Then add a gallon of vinegar. Then sim- 
mer or boil for three hours more. Then 
take the ham off, skim it and put in a 
cool place. Next morning trim it, and 
eat when you are ready. To prevent the 
ham from tearing or the water suddenly 
boiling too fast, it is always safe to sew 
a piece of cotton cloth tightly around the 
ham so as to fit it as close as a glove. 
This will keep the meat firm and guard 
against the neglect of the cook in let- 
ting the water boil too fast. 

Old Virginia Ham—Put ham in bucket 
of tepid water and allow to stand all 
night. In morning put it in pot of cold 
water and allow it to come to simmer, 
not boiling, and let it stew five hours. 
Let the ham stand, after taking it off the 
stove, in its juice twenty-four hours, and 
then serve—the senatorial mouth watering 
with expectancy and delight. 

SWEETBREADS,—Among the fine arts 
of cookery none requires more of that 
something, that deft touch of the master, 
than the preparation of sweetbreads. 
Chamberlin’s were famous. Here is his 
secret: 

Sweetbreads a la Bearnaise.—Put the 
sweetbreads in warm water till they are 
white. Dry them between two towels, 
cut them and cook slightly with clarified 
butter, salt, pepper, without letting them 
get any color. Dip the edge of the paper 
case in churned yolk; then fry in cream. 
Put in a saucepan hashed shallots, lau- 
rel, whole peppers, nutmegs, one glass 
of tarragon vinegar, cover the pan. 
After everything is cooked, filter the re- 
duction and let it cool. : 

For one pint of sauce put in a saucepan 
six yolks, some pieces :f fine butter, the 
above reduction, a spoonful of German 












in the coffee bin—not 
a pleasant thought, 

et when coffees are 
Kept openin bulk.who 
knows what different 
“things” come climb- 
ing and floating in ? 


Lion Goffee 


put up in sealed packages insures 
cleanliness, uniform quality, 
freshness and delicious flavor. 








sauce turn without leaving) and add 
pieces of butter till you get the quantity 
of sauce you want; when your sauce is 
smooth, add some fresh hashed tarragon 
chives, and before serving it a little plece 
of meat jelly; put the sweetbreads in the 
paper cases, then the sauce, and serve 
hot. 


GRAPE JUICE. 





Select choice, sound Concord grapes, If 
you buy them, use none that are broken 
or moldy. Pick from the stems, wash, 
place in a colander for the dirty water 
to drain off, then place in a white 
enameled preserving kettle. To each ten 
pounds or six quarts of the stemmed 
grapes add one quart of cold water. Place 
over the fire and boil hard for ten min- 
utes, or until the pulp is thoroughly 
cooked and broken. While the grapes 
are cooking frequently stir with a wooden 
spoon. Remove from the fire and express 
the juice through a cheesecloth bag. Re- 
place over the fire. Add a very scant 
half pint of granulated sugar to each 
quart of juice. Remove any scum that 
arises. When the sugar is dissolved and 
the liquid has reached the boiling point, 
strain through a cheesecloth or jelly bag. 
Replace over the fire to keep it very hot 
while bottling. Bottle, cork and seal. 
Use bottles that have been thoroughly 
cleansed with water as hot as can be 
safely used. They should be filled while 
warm. To prevent them from breaking 
while filling, place in them a clean wire 
of sufficient length to extend into the 
funnel. In using fruit jars instead of 
bottles, a large spoon is better than wire. 
Do not use a wooden spoon. Do not al- 


low grape juice to remain in a tin ves- 
sel one minute. If the hot juice 
is strained into a crock, the crock 


should be previously thoroughly warmed 
or moderately heated to prevent break- 
ing. Keep in a cool place.—Philo 8. Dil- 
worth in Practical Farmer. 


A RECEIPT FOR KEEPING YOUNG. 





She was fresh in color as a girl, her 
hair without a touch of gray, her face 
without a wrinkle, and she felt, I am 
sure, as she certainly looked, far younger 
than I did. So I asked her finally: 
“How do you keep so fresh and young 
with all your great family?’ 

She looked at me a moment and then 
laughed a merry little laugh. ‘You see,”’ 
said she, “I haf my von little naps.” 
“Your what?’ I asked, puzzled to un- 
derstand her. 

“My von little naps,’’ she repeated. 
“But tell me, I do not understand,” I 
said. 

“Vy so," she said in her pretty broken 
English, ‘‘about 12 o’clock or maybe 1 or 
maybe 2, as you like it besser, I takes 
de baby, vhichever is de baby, and I 
goes to de room and takes my naps.” 

“But if the baby won’t sleep at that 
time?’’ I objected. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
sleeps all right.”’ 

“But there are so many things to do 
while the baby sleeps,’’ I went on. 

“I vill haf my naps,’’ was her smiling 
answer. 

“But,”’ I urged, “supposing something 
happens to the other children while you 
and the baby are asleep?” 

Then she did stare at me. ‘‘There could 
be not’ing happen to dose children vorse 
dan I not get my von little naps,” she 
said, indignantly. 

I gave it up. This closed the argu- 
ment.—Harper’s Bazar. 


“Oh, he 


THOSE ASTOUNDING ADVERBS. 





One evening a gentleman came home 
with a budget of news. An acquaintance 
had failed in business. He spoke of the 
incident as ‘deliciously sad.’’ He had 
ridden up town with a noted wit, wrom 
he described as “horribly entertaining,” 
and to cap the climax, he spoke of the 
butter which had been set before him at 
a country hotel as “divinely rancid.’ 

The young people stared, and the old- 
est daughter said: ‘‘Why, papa, I should 
think you were out of your head.” 

“Not in the least, my dear,’”’ he said, 
pleasantly. “I’m merely trying to fol- 
low the fashion. I worked out ‘divinely 
rancid’ with a good deal of labor. It 
seems to me rather more effective than 
‘awfully sweet.’ I mean to keep up with 
the rest of you hereafter. And now,” he 
continued, “let me help you to a piece 
of this exquisitely tough beef.” 

Adverbs, he says, are not so fashion- 
able as they were in his family.—Boston 
Post. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
FROLICS OF THE A B C—This ex- 
quisite nursery book from the press of 
Laird & Lee, is the join effort of Fannie 
E. Ostrander, the children’s favorite poet, 
and R. W. Hirchert, the talented ilius- 
trator, the author and designer of ‘“‘Baby 
Goose,” “His Adventures,’”’ the great suc- 
cess of last year’s Christmas season, 
whose popularity has been growing ever 
since. The Frolics of the A B C is, of 
course, an alphabet book, but in scope, 
contents and make-up it is radically dif- 
ferent from the hackneyed works of the 
kind. Every letter is represented here as 
a tiny Sprite, whose adventures are told 
in clever, witty and easily-remembered 
jingles. The special merit of the book is 
its simplicity and its purity of diction 
which renders it so quickly understood, 
and at the same time fills the child’s mind 
with just that class of words which ought 
to be known first. It is a rare treat to 
meet with a baby book that is not silly, 
but, on the contrary, so attractive and 
sure to please mothers and children alike. 
The Letter-sprites created by the author 
will soon be as popular as the old-time 
fairies and brownies. The size is royal 
quarto and each page is a little gem of 
coloring. There are ten colors used 
through the book. Binding, paper and 
cover designs are just lovely, and the 
little tots have truly an exceptional treat 
in store for them. (Boards, cloth back, 
illustrated in colors, fancy wrappers, 75 





MY DEAR OLD-FASHIONED WIFE. 
She never rustled down the street 

In silks and draperies fine, 

She gave no champagne suppers 

With claret, cakes and wine, 

A dear, home-loying creature, 

A golden spot inh life, 

Who made life worth the living, 

My dear old-fashioned wife. 


She wasn’t up in classics, 

In pomp, in pride or style, 

But she always had a welcome 

With her sweet, old-fashioned smile. 
And those sweet songs she used to sing— 
I'd give one-half my life 

To hear the silvery voice of 

My dear, old-fashioned wife. 


In circles high and lofty, 

She'd been quite out of place, 
But in her own home circle 
She reigned with queenly 
She made of home an Eden 
Devoid of hate and strife, 
And sowed the seeds of love to bloom, 
My dear, old-fashioned wife. 


grace. 


Perhaps when down 
sped, 

Till I reach that sunset shore, 

And cross the great divide of life, 

Where time shall be no more, 

Then wandering ‘long the river bank, 

Where reigns eternal life, 

I'll meet, if I have faithful been, 

My dear, old-fashioned wife. 

—F. Jay Gould, in The Housekeeper. 


the stream I've 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
REMEDY FOR A CANCER. 





In looking over an old scrap book I 
have come across a valuable recipe for 
cancer. It reads this way: Some years 
ago I was made aware by a stinging sen- 
sation that a mole was appearing on my 
left cheek under my eye and near my 
nose. I paid no attention to it, and 
only at long intervals did it attract my 
attention. A small lump appeared, but 
it was so insignificant that it did not 
alarm me until about two years ago, 
when it began to itch and burn so that I 
was continually putting my finger on it. 
One day I thought I would open it up and 
put some strong iodine on it. That opened 
it up and it seemed determined not to 
heal, but when it did it had a vicious 
appearance and showed its real char- 
acter. I tried several remedies, and a 
specialist, and it got no better. 

My mother had been afflicted for years 
with cancer, and I wrote to her, and she 
told me to use the remedy I give you 
below. Take the common sheep sorrel 
which grows in the yard, mash it up into 
a pulp in some vessel that will save all 
the juice. Then put it in a bag and 
squeeze out all the juice into a peuter 
plate to get some of the acid from the 
metal, Put this out in the sun and let 
it dry until about as thick as tar and 
put in a tight bottle. If the skin is not 
broken, put a drop of lye on it to break 
the skin, and apply the sorrel on the can- 
cer, just covering it with a thin coat. 
If the sorrel gets too thick a little water 
will make it so it can be handled. The 
pain will be severe, but it is harmless 
and will stop hurting in a few hours. 
Keep up these applications every day un- 
til the cancer can be lifted out without 
any pain. The sorrel will cook the cancer 
but does not eat it as it does the flesh, 
hence it eats all the flesh away and lets 
the cancer loose. When you see the can- 
cer put the sorrel on it and not on the 
flesh. When the cancer is out heal the 
sore with any kind of healing ointment. 
If any of the RURAL WORLD readers 
are afflicted with cancerI hope they will 
try it and let others know of it. 


CATHARINE LARK. 


Audrain Co., Mo. 





ONE KIND OF A BOY. 





“Watch that boy, now,” said Phil. 

“Which boy?’ said Ned, 

“That boy who was at play with us 
on the sand. His name is Will. He 
knows how to look out for himself, 
doesn’t he?’’ 

Phil and Ned, with their parents, had 
been spending some time at the seaside. 
Will was a boy who had come to pass 
the evening in the parlor of the boarding- 
house. Here it was that Phil and Wed 
saw Will taking a great deal of pains 
to find a good place. 

First, he had noticed a large book full 
of pictures on the table. After looking 
at it for a few moments, he had hunted 
out a large easy chair, and was tugging 
at it to get it to the table. 

“There! He’s got it squared round 
just to suit him,” laughed Ned. 

“And—well, if I ever. If he isn’t put- 
ting a footstool before it. I suppose he’s 
all ready to enjoy it.’ 

It was plain that Will was. With a 
pleased look he gazed around the room 
until he caught sight of a lady who was 


standing. He darted toward her, and 
said: 
“Come, mamma, I have a rice place 


for you.” 

He led her to the chair and settled the 
stool at her feet as she sat down. 

Phil and Ned looked a little foolish. 
Presently Phil sprang out of his chair as 
his mother came near, 

“Mamma, take my chair,’”’ he said 

Ned stepped quickly to pick up a hand- 
kerchief which a lady had dropped and 
returned it with a bow. 

They are wise boys who profit by a 
graceful lesson given by a true gentie- 
man—The Watchman. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN.—The sale of 
thousands of copies of a ten-cent maga- 
zine at one dollar apiece was a very curi* 
ous happening at the time of the Chicago 
World's Fair. ‘“‘The Cosmopolitan” pre- 
pared a World’s Fair number, contributed 
to by many famous writers, and so thor- 
oughly illustrated that it surpassed even 
the most expensive book which had up 
to that time been issued. In those days 
the magazine was printed from two sets 
of plates only, and when these were worn 
out it was.impossible, without a great 
loss of time, to put further editions on 
the press. The newsdealers, taking ad- 
vantage of this condition, raised the price 
of “The Cosmopolitan’s’” World’s Fair 
number to one dollar a copy. A few sales 
were even made toward the close at the 
phenomenal figure of five dollars. Un- 
doubtedly this happening is unique in the 
history of magazine literature. “The 
Cosmopolitan” will endeavor to repeat its 
past success, with a Pan-American Ex- 
position Number, which will be even 
more attractive, if possible, than its 
World’s Fair predecessor. 








cents. 





Poultry 


THE RUSHING FARMER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD:: I call him 
rushing because he always rushed things 
—the days too short, the nights too long 
and things didn’t move fast enough. The 
one I had in mind had 160 acres of good 
honest land. Mr. Rusher was too broad- 
minded to confine himself to such a small 
piece of the United States, and he hired 
men and rented all the land in sight and 
out of sight. Work? Well, sir; that 
man hardly took time to let his boots 
cool off at nights. Long after his neigh- 
bors were asleep he was getting home 
from some place or doing some odd job 
around the farm; long before other people 
woke up, he and his hired men were 
making all kinds of noises around the 
barns and fields. Horses and wagons by 
the dozen, one good threshing machine 
and two wrecks, binders and mowers 
galore. 
Good neighbor? You bet he was; didn’t 
need to borrow and had everything otncr 
people wanted to borrow. 
Get in debt? Yes, of course. Who 
ever saw a man do that way that didn’t? 
And I don’t need to tell you that he 
busted; more than this, he was broken 
down, had all kinds of aches and pains, 
nervous and could not sleep. One day all 
was quiet over at Grandpa Rusher’s—the 
biggest funeral ever in that neighbor- 
hood; the neighbors came from _ miles 
around and condoled each other in their 
grief. ‘Yes, a good, kind-hearted, hard- 
working neighbor was gone; it’s very 
doubtful if we will see the like of him 
again,”’ etc., etc. Poor Grandpa Rusher! 
About all the real comfort he ever had 
was the biggest funeral in the country, 
and he did not even get to see that. 
Well! well! I have come very near for- 
getting to mention Mrs. Rusher some- 
where in my narrative. She was one of 
these quiet sort of women that people 
hardly know is around at all, good hand 
sitting up nights with sick folks, and she 
didn’t talk them sicker. She had taken 
care of others so long that she had for- 
gotten how to take care of herself. 
One day the administrator stopped and 
told her that the estate was settled up, 
was very sorry to tell her, but he had to 
say that nothing was left for her but 
the old house, garden and orchard. The 
creditors had voted her three cows, the 
chickens and a few stands of bees. The 
good neighbors raised her $50 as a work- 
ing capital, and she is right there at the 
old homestead yet. Yes, sir, and she 1s 
really making money, she has butter, 
eggs and honey to sell the year around. 
I started out to wind up with Grandma 
Rusher’s poultry business, but there 
seems to be a moral to my yarn thus far. 
Too many well-meaning, hard-working 
men work and worry themselves into the 
beyond before their time is up; they aim 
to lay by something for the rainy day, 
make their utmost effort to put their 
family beyond want; start in strong and 
robust and wind up wrecks. 
Grandma Rusher was never noted for 
much of anything, except cooking for the 
hired men and sitting up with sick folks. 
Her old neighbors evidently intended to 
help her along, but after she got started 
in for herself she could help herself and 
really did help some of her unfortunate 
neighbors. A quiet old lady on the 
shady side of life was actually making 
a better and easier living alone than she 
did when Mr. Rusher and his drove of 
hired-men were helping her. 
I never knew how it happened that the 
creditors allowed her the cows, hens and 
bees, but I presume it was because they 
considered caring for these things as a 
sort of woman’s occupation, and, no 
doubt, concluded that she might earn a 
part of a living with them. They really 
built better than they knew; there is cer- 
tainly no better combination than an 
orchard full of cows, hens and bees. 

Cows eat the apple trees? Yes, perhaps 
they did brouse off some lower limbs— 
good for the old trees anyhow, besides 
it gave the blue grass a better chance. 

Clay Center, Neb. M. M. JOHNSON. 





BELGIAN HARE EXHIBIT. 





October 21 to 31 has been designated as 
the ten days upon which the Belgian 
Hare men will congregate at the Pan- 
American Exposition and will exhibit the 
newest and best in this latest live stock 
industry. The usual Belgian hare clas- 
sifications will prevail with five prizes 
in each class, the highest prize being five 
dollars. An entrance fee of five dollars 
each will be charged, which will inciude 
care, feed and hutch rent. Imported reds 
and blacks, imported heavy weights, do- 
mestic reds and blacks and domestic 


Dutch process” 








RABLE and satisfactory painting is 
possible if you will be guided by 
the experience of practical painters 
which has proven that the only paint which 


will give permanent satisfaction is Pure “old 


White Lead. 


The brands named in margin are genuine, 
If any shade or color is required it can be 
readily obtained by using the National Lead 
Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


Pamphlet giving information, and card showing samples of the 
colors will be mailed free upon application. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Clark Avenue and Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








heavy weights, will be the main features. 
Hares are entered in competition from 
every state in the Union, but the ma- 
jority are coming from the west, as the 
business has assumed greater proportions 
there than it has in the Middle or Eastern 
states. Texas and California will be rep- 
resented with some very fine specimens. 
Breeders in different parts of the country 
are taking great interest in the show 
and there is'no doubt but that it will be 
made a standard exhibition to refer back 
to at future occasions. 





POULTRY IN THE SOUTHWEST. 








I began the record year with 54 hens, 12 | 
of which were Light Brahmas and the 
rest Plymouth Rocks, but April 24 sold 
eight Plymouth Rock hens. I also had 
21 chicks which were hatched in March, 
seven of them being Buff Leghorns from 
eggs obtained of a neighbor. There were 
two Light Brahma and two Plymcuth 
Rock roosters. The whole flock ran to- 
gether all summer on our farm of 12 
acres. The old fowls were fed wheat 
screenings, oats and corn and skim milk. 
I also gave a curd nearly every day. 
Young chicks are fed six to ten times 
per day in a pen inclosed with a wire net- 
ting to keep out the old hens. I feed 
them crumbs of corn bread, a small quan- 
tity of curd and hard-boiled eggs, and 
in a day or two some wheat, but do not 
give raw corn meal while very young. 
Fowls and young chicks also have fresh 
water at all times. 

I keep down lice, which are usually 
very troublesome in the southern coun- 
try, by dusting hens and chicks with in- 
sect powder. I also use sulphur when 
taking the hens and chicks from the nest. 
Almost every day I take a pan of dry 
wood ashes and throw them over the 
roosts. Whitewash, in which is mixed 
some crude carbolic acid, is used on the 
roosts occasionally. 

Fowls are early risers and if not fed 
soon after waking they will wander off 
into the wet grass and weeds. I make an 
effort to get up as soon as they do, and 
feed them, when the hens will at once 
settle down to brood their chicks and 
wait quietly in the yard for an hour of 
two. In April and May I set 150 eggs 
under hens and hatched 145 chicks, I sel- 
dom set any after June 10, as the chig- 
gers are so numerous that they kill very 
young chicks. August 1 I sold 22 young 
cockerels for $3.90, but did not sell any 
more until Christmas, when the price 
reached 4c. 

The hen house is only a shed, which ts 
made very comfortable during the winter 
by standing bundles of cornstalks around 
the north, west and east sides. The roof 
is covered with boards and wheat straw. 
The shed is boarded down to within two 
and one-half feet from the ground on the 
west and part of the south sides. During 
the summer the cornstalks are taken 
away, the house scraped out clean and 
the droppings carried off. A pile of grav- 
el is kept in the yard and clamshells are 
broken up fine for grit. 
charcoal and in winter some meat from 
pork scraps and a rabbit chopped fine 
now and then. 

The Light Brahmas prove more hardy 
than the Plymouth Rocks. Several of 
the latter died with cholera in August. 
During the year 24 dozen eggs were set 
and 107% dozen used in the house. We 
ate 30 hens and chickens. I sold fowls to 
the value of $29.33, eggs $30.31 and those 
used were worth $19.02. Feed cost $13.72 
labor was valued at $4.74 and incidentals 
50 cents, making a total cost of $18.96, and 
leaving a net profit of $59.70. The hens 
laid during the year 5,172 eggs, or an av- 
erage of about 112 per hen.—Mrs. L. C. 





«1 Advise 


from chronic diseases 


to write to Dr. Pierce.”’ 


That advice is based upon practical 
experience. After suffering for months, 
and finding no benefit result from the 
treatment of the 
local physician, 
Miss Belle Hedrick 
wrote to Dr. Pierce 
for advice. She 
acted on the advice, 
regained her ap 
tite, recovered her 
strength, and gain- 

several pounds 


woman to follow. 
It costs nothing. 














Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. ; 


All women who suffer 


good ad- 
viee for every 


Dr. Pierce invites 


Amsden in Orange Judd Farmer. 
Missouri. 





THE LAYING TYPE. 





The laying type of hen is largely dis- 
cussed recently in poultry journals, but 


be learned from all that has been writ- 
ten. The trouble with most writers on 
this subject is the dread of departing too 
far from the standard. They want a 
symmetrical hen, whose every form and 
feature fits her for the show room, and 
at the same time one that habitually 
breaks the record for eggs. Such a hen 
may exist, and may be identified, but we 
are not acquainted with her, says the 
“Farm and Ranch.” 


cient in symmetry and in coloring. 


breast and swayed of back. 





SURE GURE for CANCERS 

mors and All Diseases of the Skin 

WRITE PLE 
OF ouR ELECTRO OZONIZED MEDICINE 

J.C. PETIT, M. D., 1216 Olive Street, St. Louis 


UY MEDICINE BY MAIL 


Weare “The Only Mail Order Drug House in 
the World.” Our large yi me Iilus- 
ted Dru ist 











PICTURES IN COLORS 


Six Beautiful Chromos size 8 1-2 by 12 inches in nat- 
ural colors suitable for framing. Over 600 pages in 
12 issues of the FANCIERS’ GAzeTTE which is pub- 
lished monthly. It teaches you how to take care of 
chickens and fowls and everything pertaining to the 
pone Satpoter. For the next 6 months we will 
make the foliowing remarkable offer: We will send 
the FANCIERS’ GAZETTE for one year for 26 cents to 
new subscribers only and send you upon receipt of 
your subscription 6 beautiful colored pictures, the 
regular subscription price of the GAZETTE alone is 
50 cents. We make this offer to secure thousands of 
new readers. A sample copy free if desired. 


Fanciers’ Gazette Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















They also have | 


as no two writers agree but little can | 


All the phenomenal 
layers we have known have been defi- 
One 
was a cross of Cuban game with a com- 
mon hen that probably combined the 
blood of half a dozen distinct breeds. 
This hen was wonderfully productive, 
even in her fourth year; another was a 
Leghorn that would have been uncere- 
moniously hustled out of any poultry 
show as being a cross between a Black 
Cochin and a turkey buzzard; another 
was a Barred Plymouth Rock, whose 
feathers everywhere showed a pale iron- 
rust color where white should have been, 
and who had no regard in any section 
for standard requirements. All these 
hens agreed in but one feature. They 
were long bodied, heavy behind, thin of 
Of course, 
we cannot say that form had anything 
to do with their laying qualities, but 
simply give the fact for what it is worth; 
but will add that all the great layers we 
have known have been long bodied, with 
heavy hinder parts, and none of them 
have been full breasted. The cow has her 
typical milk form, which is lanky and 
bony, with a protuberant hypogastrium 
and nervous diathesis. The production 
of eggs is a great tax on the vitality of 
the layer, hence they are likely to con- 
form themselves to the requirements of 
production rather than to any standard 


EMPLOYMENT 
|__ THAT PAYS 


is offered to Women, Men, grown Girls and 
Boys in thefvicinity of their homes by our Sub- 
scription Department. We give liberal com- 
pensation; the most generous terms ever 
offered. Prompt reply secures a desirable 
and permanent position as our special au- 
thorized representative, with exclusive rights. 
Previous experience desirable, but not neces- 

K LESLIE’S POPULAR 
MONTHLY, for years a leader among the best 
10 cent illustrated m ines for the home, i 
stronger, brighter better than ever. Articles 
Stories by famous writers; illustrations by well 
known artists. Outfit free to persons accepted 
as agents. Write us a postal to-day and name 
two references. This is an opportunity too 
good to neglect. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 
(Founded 1855) 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















POULTRY. 





BUFF ROCKS 8. L. Wyandottes and 8. 8S. Ham- 
oo Te YNBS-Ames, 11. 


CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 


yonas and old stock for sale now at the EGG 
FARM. Brown and White Leghorn, Barred and 
White P. Rock. Black Minorca and Bronze Turkeys. 
Eggs half price. CIRCULAR FREE. 

E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 


5 Beautiful as any that grow, 
S Useful as any that cluck or }Bred 
8 8 *) crow. Young stock forsale.) by 
Write ous wants. 
Nepenthe Poultry ch, New Florence, Mo. 











1882. FINE BIRDS. 1901 
Satisfaction or money back. Lt. Brahmas, Black 
Langshans, B. Ply. Rocks, 8. L Wyandottes. They 
will do you good. H.T. REED, Camp Point, ILL. 


E. R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, MO., 


Breeder of high class White H. Turkeys, Silver L 
Wyandottes and Barred P. Rocks. 








of beauty made by man. The rotund 
Hereford or Shorthorn is a more symme- 
trical beast than the thin shanked and 
pot bellied Jersey or Holstein, with their 
ribs visible and their hip bones project- 
ing until one might hang his hat thereon. 
| But the latter fill the pail and incidental- 
ly the purse. It may possibly be some- 
| what that way with hens. We believe 
jit is not only possible, but probable; and 
|/not only probable, but a prevailing fact. 





FATTENING GEESE. 


Geese are very easily and rapidly fat- 
tened young or old. It is not, as some 
suggest, necessary to nail their feet to 
a board, or put each one in a small box 
with its head protruding through a hole, 
to prevent exercise. By this process they 
will become very fat, but it is an un- 
healthy development, and we do not con- 
sider such birds fit for food. The main 
| thing is to keep the bird in good health, 
and some exercise is absolutely neces- 
sary for this. They may be kept in a 
small yard or roomy coop and fed with 
@ mush or corn meal, potatoes, sweet po- 
tatoes, with some cabbage or lettuce 
mixed in and plenty of good fresh drink- 
je water. We want no fowl that is suf- 
fering from congestion of the liver, but 
willingly assign all such to the French 
who dote on pate de foie gras.—Ex. 








CHANGE THE POULTRY QUARTERS. 


Why on the majority of farms are the 
coops with chicks year after year placed 
on the same spot? And why are they 
usually on a bare spot of ground, so thor- 
oughly impregnated with the poison of 
many droppings that nothing green can 
live? And why are these coops so placed 
as to be almost certain that the adult 
fowls will be in sight and reach every 
time the chicks are fed? 

Chicks on these farms year after year 
literally die by the hundreds or live a 
stunted chickenhood and develop into a 
late and indifferent flock of layers. If 
these farmers would only burn up the 
old lice and disease infected coops and 
out of dry goods boxes build roomy, tight- 
roof coops and locate these on the fresh 
ground of the newly planted corn, and 
a little later. shift their coops to the 
newly harvested hay and grain fields, 
they could almost neglect their chicks, as 
they usually seem to do, and still have 
in the fall a flock of large, healthy, well 
matured pullets that would guarantee 
twice the usual number of winter eggs.— 
N. Y. Farmer. 





Don’t let any swill sour or ferment in 
the troughs. Feed just what is eaten up 
clean. If any is left over, clean it out 
and feed less the next time. 
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DIARRH@A, DYSENTERY, _ 
andall BOWEL COMPLAINTS 
A Sure, Safe, Quick Guo for these 


PaiwKiter 


Two Sizes, 5c. and bc, borrtiee 
le. Se Ne eh ie en ee 
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The Pig Pen 


SHIPPING CRATES, GOOD AND BAD. 








In‘ the first place will say I cannot 
get the material in the lumber yard to 
suit ‘‘Red Hog’’ Haynes (also white), but 
have it cut to order from logs at saw- 
mill, say J. E. Haynes in “Swine Advo- 
|eate.”” There is nothing better than linn 
| wood for beauty and lightness and is suf- 
ficiently strong if reasonably well nailed 
|together. It is a white wood, lignt and 
|soft, yet superior in strength to whice 








A postal gets 


FEED ssi 


Moore Chem. Co. Dept. | 


MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 


and cure Mange and Canker, kill Lice 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 
AND PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 


Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 


rticulars and book 

3S," Address 
1501 Genesee St. 
Kansas City, Mo 


| pine. I have used it some, but it is 
| searce and hard to get here. White elm 
is a very good wood for making shipping 
| crates, of which I had stored away in 
| the dry last spring 1900 feet. Most of it 
lis sawed in strips 4x4 inches and some 
|%x4, also some planks, strong one 
jinch thick, that I rip by hand into two- 
linch wide strips for corner posts, of 





A REMEDY 


yut will kill the worms in your sheep and lambs | 
If you have no dollars to 


will save your dollars. 
throw away, you must procure and use 


EXCELSIOR WORM POWDER, 


the sure quick exterminator of allinternal para- 
Price 7 Ibs. $1.00, 50 Ib. case $6.50, 10v Ib. sack 


Liberal discount to mts. 
E BROS. BOX B, Galesburg, Michigan 


sites. 
$11.00. 
BLAK' 


|which four are used. Cut two pieces the 
length you wish to make crate, from the 
heavier scantling (4x% or %) for sills on 
| which to nail floor. Cut %-inch scantling | 
into lengths width of crate, and nail cross- 
|wise to edge of sill boards for floor. If 
ledge of sill boards are not straight use 
|plane on them. As a guide in getting a 
square start, I nail two cleats parallel 
on barn floor or bench just wide enough 
apart to admit one of the sill boards 


Of J. E. Haynes’ Chester 


few of Cedar Spring Farm 
Chester White and Duroc-Jersey Red 
hogs. Mr. J. E. Haynes, the proprietor, 


out pigs that please his customers, as 


the following letter shows: 





FOR SALE 


26 registered Shropshire bucks from 
one to three years old, mostly year- 
lings; 20 buck lambs; would sell 48 
reduction made on 
Low down. 


registered ewes; 
five or more to one buyer. 
Address 


H. C. TAYLOR, Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 


I received the pig on August 9. 
edgewise and another cleat on floor at pig &' 


right angles with the first two, then place 





We present above a picture showing a | 
pure | 





is a very enterprising breeder and sends | 


happy. One pint of corn per day to each 
wether that is being stall fed may be 
added. Also one pint of wheat bran to 
each one in a flock of ewes that are 
weaning and rearing their lambs.—Sam- 
uel Archer in Progressive Farmer, 


MANAGEMENT OF WINTER LAMBS. 





Much attention is necessary to raise 





A SNAP-SHOT PICTURE. 


white and Jersey Reds, Ames, Ill. 


tion and is a fine pig. I thank you very 
much for your kindness in making the 
selection you did for me. 
Genoa, Il. W. D. ECHTERNACH. 
Mr. Haynes has a fine lot of March 


| boars and gilts, in both red and white, to 
| dispose of at very moderate prices if tak- 
Mr. J. E. Haynes, Ames. Ill.—Dear Sir: j;en soon. He has 25 July and August pigs 
He was jand expects to have about 100 farrowed 
very tired, but otherwise in good condi- | this month. 








one sill in the cleat groove and the other 
at the proper width and nail on the crate 
floor crosswise. Now jump this out of 
the groove and on the inside of both 
cleats, when it will be in a corner at 
right angles. Lay two corner posts 
broadside on the bench butted against 
the side of frame at each end, flush with 


farrowed. If the ground is level enough 
and well drained I like to use ‘Mother 
Earth” for their pen floor, for a sow of 
ordinary size, eight feet square is large 
enough; a fender rail around the inside 
eight inches from the floor and same 
from wall will, with a careless sow, save 





Rams For Sale. 


Delaine, Merino and Cotswold cross from 

aise’ a ehosthe bull oe at the farm 
orn bull calves, " 

eee AUGUST OC. ORF, Dardenne, Mo. 


noved 
13 lbs. Buck 26 lbs. 


many pigs from being mashed to death 
while young. I always have my farrow- 
ing pens in an open field or opening into 
a large lot, so that the sows can have 
plenty of exercise. Forest leaves is my 
choice of bedding material; next to this, 


ends of same, nail side strips to the posts 
ana clinch the nails closely, which wul 
form one side wall. Make the opposite 
wall then and there in same manner. 
Turn the crate floor over or right side up, 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram 


for sale or trade for one as good. 


Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ili. 


set the side wall in position with corner 
posts on the inside, nail the floor sill and 
post together at the bottom, pressing a 
heavy hammer against the post while 
nailing and clinch on the inside, and the 
other side ditto. Now the two side walls 


wheat straw, finely cut. 


WHY BERKSHIRES ARE WANTED. 





Berkshires are wanted because they 





OTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; all reg- 
Write, no 


istered and for sale at reasonable prices. 
trouble to answer. 


H. D. Burruss, R. F. D. 2, Carrollton, Dlinois 


will meke a growth of 200 pounds or more 
on a given amount of feed quicker than 
any other breed. 

Berkshire boars are in greater demand 
for crossing on grade or the various 
pure breeds of swine, because they add 


are secured at the bottom, nail the cross 
piece %x3 at each end of the inside anu 
flush with top of corner posts securely, 
|but always square up the frame before 
jhailing. Nail a short board crosswise on 








MERINOS--ana Deiaine. 


Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best all 
sheep. Greatest wool prod keep the 
100 extra rams for sale. Also Top yo 

L. E Shattuck, Stanberry, Mo. 





urpose 
st. 


{the floor at one end, forming the feed 
|trough. Box up the front end, leaving 
jno cracks between the boards large 
| enough to admit the hog’s nose, and ue 
| will never bite boards off in front. Nat 
jon one slat at the bottom of the back 


size, give constitutional vigor and early 
maturing qualities. 

Berkshire sows are in greater demand 
than ever before, because they are larg- 
er, more quiet and give better care to 
their pigs, have larger litters of strong, 





H ; d Poland- 
Shropshire Yearling Rams “°° *"'Ghinas. 
Either sex; digree and individual merit m 
motto. I 
on or address . + BOLES, 

Auxvasse, Mo. 


end, the rest to go on after the hog is 


jin place, and should be nailed close to- 


|gether to avoid any injury by rubbing 


healthy pigs, raise a larger number and 
the pigs mature earlier. 


Berkshires are wanted because they 


will sell you stock worth the money. Call | against said edges. .I use the same dimen- 
J. W 


produce less “squeal” and more pounds 


}sion lumber for bottom and ends (width 
of pork out of each bushel of corn. 





South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 


Either sex. Individual merit and choice breeding | 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 


Cc. A. McCUE, 
Auxvasse, Mo. 


or address 


of crate) and the same for top and sides 
| dength of crate), nail the top. slats 
l\lengthwise not over two inches apart to 


Berkshires are wanted because they are 
hardier and give most satisfactory re- 
sults in following feeding cattle. 

Berkshires are wanted because they did 
so well for our neighbors who made their 


|erossbar attached to the top of the corner 
|posts and the crate is complete. 
| Good, substantial and neat crates are 





HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP: 


on other breeds. Choice ram lamb 
dress Millard H. Orewiler, Shelbyville, Mo. 


The best sheep on 
earth for crossing 
s forsale. Ad-|neat, light and strong crate with a good 


first purchase of Berkshires at the fairs 
last year, and now all the farmers want 
them for improving the common stock of 
hogs. 


lan exception and not the rule, judging 


| by those received in my purchases. «a 


jhog inside, lends strength of character 





_ of 10 to 
FOR SALE loot NGON FARM Sabense. tie. | which is also an advertisement of his abil- 


Berkshires are wanted because their 
meat is so tender and lean and of such 
excellent flavor. 


ito the shipper in doing things right, 


jity and carefulness. A liberal display 





BERKSHIRES. 


Berkshires are wanted because they 


hrough 
po Bggrencbas $e FURS penne, see SenNe produce more back, ham and bacon anu 


the proper material will ofttimes save 





LARGE a pig of either sex; best of breeding. 
P. R. Chickens; White Turkeys. 
GEO. W. Mc SH, Monett, Mo. 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—$.00 ie“ 


less of head and the coarse, low priced 
meats. 

Berkshires are wanted because’ they 
are the largest, handsomest and health- 


trouble and annoyance to the purchaser 
en route from express office home, as the 
writer has had occasion to undergo some- 
times by sitting on the crate with a club 





POLAND=:CHINAS. 


iest hogs exhibited at the fairs. 
The above are some of many reasons 
overheard at fairs why Berkshires are 


in hand to keep the hog in place. 
Breed right, feed right and box tight 





poLsAND CHINAS—We have some extra fanc 
of 150 Ibs., and some fener pigs 

farrow to offer the trade. e 

color, sired oY. 8. Chief Tecumseh 
fect 1 Know, 

Price, $10 to $15; money return 
isfactory. 

Tliinois. 


2nd, U. 


its 

of both oma fall 
y are perfect coat and 
* . 8. Per- 
inchester. | 4q well by having their crates made by 


ed 
L. A. Spies Breeding Co., St. Jacob, 


should be the watchword with all ship- 
pers of pure bred stock, and an eye only 
to squareness and fairness. Poor crates 
are easily made and some breeders would 


preferred by the breeder, the feeder and 
the consumer of pork products.—Hood 
Farm Topics. 


a good carpenter instead of sending out THE HOG’S SWILL. 


stock in makeshift coops. Neatness and 








VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


FULTON, MO. 


Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China begs. 
8. 


Registered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chic 
Young siock for sale at all times. 





Sun-baked swill in filthy barrels; swill 
that is fermented into the sharpest acid 
and putrefied into a disgusting mass; 
swill that attracts myriads of carrion- 

loving flies, is not fit for the hogs. It is 
Sen | Leaner co, full of miasma and disease germs of va- 


| dispatch in crates and shipments are 
|quite essential requisites to the success- 
|ful breeding and shipping of pure bred 
| hogs. 





POR SALB, 4,212 stot fo" 


Perfection, dams are Me Over 


. Eggsfor setting from best strains of B. 
Hereford cattle. Prices 


reedi 
P. R. chickens; also breed 
reasonable. J. E. SUMMERS 
Huntsville, Randolph Co., Mo. 


gies, sired by Mis- 
-» 13,715, 8. and C. 
oO and B 


CARE OF BROOD SOWS. rious kinds and hence it is dangerous to 
feed it, says the “Farm, Stock and 
Home.” Pleasantly soured swill, swiil 
that is mildly acid, is all right, but it 
should not be allowed to pass that stage 





| 
For three or four days before farrow- 
ling time the feed consists of bran mash- 
es and some kindof vegetables, and if 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


Growthy, heavy-boned, March and 
‘April boars and sows, sired by Chm. 
i]t-edged dams; also 
VISSERING, Box 13, Melville, 


Kings U. 8. 14269, and out of 
Angus cattle. J.P. 
Illinois (Near St. Louis). 


before it is fed; and in hot weather it 
gets past that stage very quickly. It is 
not easy to look after such things care- 
fully in the rush of all kinds of work at 
this seaon, and some cannot receive such 
suggestions with patience, which is not 


|there is any danger of constipation I give 
a dose of castor oil once a day. After 
|farrowing I give no food for 18 or 2 
|hours, but allow free access to pure, 
fresh water. I then feed usually but 
|twice a day, beginning with about half 





Gilt-edge 
grees and 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


yeti 
ndi- 
aa merit combin 


| 
L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Ill. 


surprising, but for all that it will pay to 
give some thoughts to the pigs. 
not be regretted at their harvest time. 


|the ordinary ration and gradually in- 
lereasing the feed as pigs grow older. I 
find that middlings and cornmeal mixed 
jhalf and half make a very satisfactory 
VALUE OF CORN WHEN TURNED 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


| ration for a sow nursing pigs, and the 
;more vegetable food mixed in the bet- 
|ter, says the Texas “Stockman and 


INTO PORK. 








ROSE HILL HERD OF 


OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


A good lot of choice early pigs from sows of pro- 


lific strains, and afew its bred for sale. 
S. ¥. THORNTON, 


Blackwater, Mo. 


Following are some recent tests of hog 
feeding in Ohio: 

On December 13 a bunch of hogs were 
weighed and they were again weighed on 
December 20 and 28. The gain for the 
corn fed during the first period was an 


| Farmer.” 
| As to the best style of farrowing pens 

I think this depends largely upon the 
|disposition of the sow. If the sow in 
|question was an old time “sand cutter” 
I would have the pen just a foot longer 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
R. 8. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 


average of 148 pounds in weight per 
bushel of corn, and for the second period 
a gain of 15% pounds per bushel. In the 
first instance, calculating hogs at $4.60, 
the feeding value of the corn was 68%c 
per bushel, and in the second instance 


than the sow, with a stationary trough 
in one end. The “sand cutter” will for- 
ever keep her head at the trough end of 
the pen. This enables the assistant to 
reach in from the rear and remove the 





BIG 2 HERDS frogs° Pop inaividuals: No screen: 


ings crated. Write for let-live prices. 
J.E. YNES, Ames, Ill. 


pigs as they come before the sow can ae- 
vour them. I breed nothing but Ches- 
ters. I find the sows vary greatly in 
judgment on this point of their business. 


at $4.65 for hogs, the result represented 
70%c for corn. The market value of corn 
at the same time was 32c per bushel. This 





Duroe-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! p,ccting. 
$6 WAGENEE. Pana, Il. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
expense. 


is an interesting illustration of what 
profits can be realized in converting grain 
into fat animals. 


I have sows that I could turn to farrow 
anywhere and under almost any condi- 
tions, while others need the closest at- 
tention to save a good percent of the pigs 











HOG RAISING AND PASTURING. 





ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class and medium class does and a few old fash- 
ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable price. 
Address 
Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


satisfactorily from any standpoint. 





Relative to hog raising and pasturing I 
would say: We use our pastures where 
we have the means to make light fences 
for all our stock alike except sheep, 
writes John Ross in the “Farmers’ Re- 
view.” For a hog pasture we prefer red 
and white clover, blue grass and timothy, 
as they require less care than other for- 


I am in a position to fill any orders 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 


age plants and are more reliable. The 
larger the pasture the better, as the hog 
is a ranger and the more exercise he gets 
the better it is for him. He will con- 
sume no more than is necessary of pas- 
ture grasses, no matter how plentiful the 
feed may be. From a financial stand- 


Write for what you 





point we-believe that a good pasture is 





Cedar 


ot ses 2S le a 
Bronze Turkeys and Barred Rock 





Chickens. 


Lawn, 


Sheep, Poland China Hogs and Shorthorn Cattle. Also 


as essential for the hog as for any oth- 
er farm animal, as it is the cheapest food 
known. It is an essential in the balanc- 
ing of the corn in making bone and mus- 
cle and keeping the bowels in good work- 


E. H. Rodgers, 
Proprietor. 


Mammotb 
BUNCETON, MO. 





ing order. Instead of trees for shade in 








Send for a Strictly Up-to-date BEKKSHIRE BOAR 
or SOW Worth the Money. 


write J. T. POLLARD, FULTON, MO. 


the hog pasture we prefer sheds with 
floors, and with an open space all around 
them for the passage of air. 

There is but little running water here 
in the summer time; hence we have 








It will | 





troughs near the pumps, so that the wat- 
er may be frequently renewed and so be 
kept sweet. Pure water is absolutely nec- 
essary to promote good health, and the 
hogs should have all they want of it, at 
least morning and evening. I have been 
raising hogs in Iowa for 35 years and in 
that time have had in my herds no dis- 
ease except thumps, which was brought 
on by letting the pigs sleep on damp 
straw. From a cold thus acquired pneu- 
monia results. I would suggest that if a 
few acres of second growth clover or al- 
falfa are available for hogs it will tide 
them over till the new corn is suitable to 
feed. Rye and oats will not sprout now 
in this dry time; hence we must of ne- 
cessity use some of the legumes, as clo- 
ver sown last year. 


PUSHING YOUNG PIGS. 





The best food that I have found for 
pushing pigs is milk mixed with shorts 
placed in a trough close to the pen, 
where the mother cannot get at it. The 
little pigs quickly learn it is for them, 
and as soon as they eat it up good, add 
a little cornmeal with it, and when three 
months old I put as much oats ground 
fine as I have shorts and cornmeal. Then 
soak shelled corn and feed it for slops. 
Make the slop thick, just so it pours 
readily; put a little salt in it; it aids di- 
gestion and is relished more by the pigs. 
As a substitute for milk I use oil meal, 
old process, and soak slop for 12 hours. 
I can get more growth from this mode of 
feeding than anything I have tried yet. 
Pigs, when being pushed heavily, 
should have lots of exercise.—Exchange. 


THE C. N. SUTTER SALE. 





Messrs. C. N. Sutter & Son, Minier, IIl., 
had a successful Poland-Chinna sale on 
August 22. It was well attended and the 
offering was in splendid condition. The 
Messrs. Sutter are up-to-date hog breed- 
ers and deserve congratulations on the 
quality of stock they offered. Following 
is the list of buyers and prices paid when 
$20 and over: 


1—J. M. Kemp, Kenney, IIll.......... $74 00 
2—A. L. Busey, Sydney, IIll....... ooee VON 
3—Wm. Walker, Pana, IIl........... 93 50 


4—A. G. Woodbury, Danville, Ill... 60 00 
5—Burges Bros., Bement, Ill 
6—J. M. Kemp 
7—Burges Bros .......ssssee0 . 
8—L. D. Pool, Lexington, Ill. «+. 49 00 
$-—J. A. Rosenberry, Goodwin, Ill... 55 00 
10—Dolin Bros., Farmer City, Ill.... 44 00 
1l—A. L. Busey 
12—V. S. Linsley, Farmer City, Ill.. 40 00 
18—Ross Loveless, Gibson City, IIl.. 30 00 
14—J. V. Cotta, Freeport, Il.. «+» 000 
15—-T. J. Walters, Kumler, Ill. 
16—Dolin Bros 











BB. ccddcadsaccces 
18—Ross Loveless . 
20—A. G. Woodbury 
21—L. D. Pool 
22—L. D. Pool 


23—Rainey Miller, Champaign, ill... 30 00 
24—Chas. Miez, Segna, Ia............. 50 00 
2%—Rainey Miller .........scsccccccsees 32 WO 


26—John Betzelburger, Boynton, IIl. 36 00 
27—Burges Bros 
BPE. Wp MIO 06 0b kb sa 6 sc encdpeseseons 
29—W. R. Johnson, Bloomington, Ill. 38 00 
SPE, TH DOG sccccvcsscssecccs sopsespes 30 00 


lambs successfully for the winter and 
| early spring trade. In the first place se- 
cure ewes of a good lamb producing 
pow preferably belonging to one of the 
|mutton breeds. There is some difficulty 
jin having the lambs come at the right 
| time, They should be dropped from the 
| beginning of October to the middle of 
| November, writes Richard Woolley in 
jthe “New England Homestead.” This 
|gives them an opportunity to get a start 
|before very cold weather sets in. The 
j}ewes also give milk much more freely 
|then than later. If the weather is fine 
|the lambs may be allowed to run in the 
| yard or pasture a few hours every day. | 
|If some green feed such as rye, rape or 
|mustard can be provided they will do 
| well. The lambs must not be allowed to 
remain out in cold or wet weather. 

The ewes should be provided with an 
unlimited supply of good feed, especially 
when confined in the barn. Silage and 
clover hay with an occasional feed of 
shredded cornstalks should comprise the 
roughage. As a grain ration use a mix- 
ture of linseed and cottonseed meal, with 
whole or cracked corn and bran. Oats 
are fine feed, but as a rule are too high 
in price in this part of the country. 

I like a basement barn with a southern 
exposure for sheep. This can be kept at 
an even temperature, but must be well 
ventilated and free from drafts, with a 
thoroughly dry floor. The floor must he 
well bedded and kept perfectly clean. 
The ewes should be divided into small 
lots of not more than 20, so they will not 
crowd at the trough. They should also 
have plenty of trough and rack room. 
Those with twins should be placed in a 
separate inclosure, as they will require 
more feed than the others. The lambs 
should have a separate pen where they 
can go to be fed, and should be given 
corn, linseed meal, cornmeal and beans, 
with plenty of good clover hay. 

Sheep should always have plenty of wa- 
ter and salt. It is best to have this 
where they can get at it at any time. 
Winter lambs require a great deal of at- 
tention and unless this can be given, do 
not attempt to raise them. However, 
they usually sell for high prices end 
fully pay for all the effort expended. 








GOSSIP ABOUT WOOL. 


INFLUENCE OF SOIL ON WOOL.— 
All fleeces, whether those with these 
small natural occurrences of cotting, or 
those without it—fleeces, whether those 
called “dead or skin wool,’”’ which, as 
most people know, means such as are 
clipped from the skin after death, or or- 
dinary ‘fleece wools,” which means such 
as are clipped during life,—differ consid- 
erably in quantity, in quality, and in 
color. The differences, apart from breed, 
arise from the soil from which the sheep 
get their food. The English Cotswold 
Hills being of limestone, produce fleeces 
moderately fine, but do not give them the 
softness of handle so much desired by the 
user. Chalk soils make fleeces absolute- 
ly hard. Going to districts like Kent, 
where the chalk is covered with a thick 
argillaceous crust, fleeces are matertally 
improved. In Nottingham Forest, in 
Charnwood Forest, in some parts of 
Shropshire, the fleeces at one time were 
grown so soft that they could not easily 
be excelled. On the Cheviots of Scotland, 
which are often shrouded with mist, and 
where there is a short, spongy herbage, 
and a growth of heather and gorse, slim 
fleeces are the softest in the land. To 
be perfect, however, fleeces should have 
more than softness of handle. They must 
be fine as well. They should also be reg- 
ular, each staple being of the same qual- 
ity throughout. The sheep known as the 
Merino, reach this standard the most fre- 
quently, though to-day among the long 
wools or English cross-breds there is a 
uniformity of type which is very credit- 
able indeed. 


DRAWBACKS TO GOOD FLEECES.— 
There is nothing more detrimental to 
fleeces .han to find an incermixture of 
hair, that makes users look shyly upon 
the wool, as not being “true grown.’’ Be- 
sides these long, coarse hairs there are 
other incriminating hairs called ‘‘kemps,” 
and kemps are liable to appear in any of 
the fleeces of England when there have 
been inclement seasons, when the sheep 
have been unduly exposed, and their food 
has consequently been too scanty and too 
fitfully obtained. For regularity, or even- 
ness of staple, wether wool ranks much 
better than ewe wool, or any other though 
hogget wool is considered the most sound. 


31—Dan Halwell, Farmer City, Il... 3600| SALVING CONDEMNED.—To §stimu- 
INE TING oo idnick ces casacesscase 36 00 |late softness, there has been a practice 
33—H. L. Brighton, Hopedale, Ill.... 25 00 |in existence in days gone by of smearing 


35—Burges Bros 
36—-L. D. Pool 
37—D. J. Walters 
SR—-DG: THAIN ccccscreccccccccncesdoce 
39—Rainey Miller ........scsscssceves eee 
40—Ed Miller, Minier 
41—Rainey Miller 
42—J. F. MeDonnal, Chestnut, IIl.... 
48—E. W. Foster, Troy, O 
44—John Betzelburger 
45—Ross Loveless 
46—Wm. Walker .........cccsecccesceees 
47—J. A. Rosenburger ............ss00 51 00 

Forty-nine head brought $1,998.50, aver- 
aging $40.80. 





sheep with some kind of stuff (said by 
some to be tar) and butter, and the com- 
pound very fairly imitates “‘yolk’’ or the 
grease abounding in fleeces naturally, 
and often abounding in excess of the Me- 
rino. The smearing of sheep or “salv- 
ing,” by north of England and Scotch 
shepherds is to be condemned from a 
wool standpoint. It is unnecessary, and 
nearly always injures the growing fleece, 
for when it comes to be scoured it will 
not wash clean, and come a good color. 
In all fleeces yolk represents from 2% 
to 50 per cent of its weight. After cleans- 
ing it is gone, and it is of paramount im- 
portance that it should be gone. Flock 





The Shepherd 


owners are perfectly right in liking it to 
be present because during their short 
ownership it keeps the wool sound and 
lets no harshness be detected. Care 
should always be exercised in shearing 





ENSILAGE FOR SHEEP. 





Where good, rich, properly mixed en- 
silage has been provided for the ewes, 
they will not need over one-half the grain 
provided for them, as when their rough- 
ness is dry hay or fodder. 

When the silo comes into more common 
use in the south, that way of storing fall, 
winter and spring food for sheep as w-ll 
as for other stock will be more and more 
appreciated. All the elements of green 
food can be preserved almost perfectly 
and with proper selection and intelligent 
management of fodder corn, millet, pea 
vines and clover cut into the silo, the 
use of dry grain food may not be neces 
sary in most flocks. 

Fodder grown corn and pea vines, both 
harvested when the ear and pea are pass- 
ing out of the milky state and finely cut 
into the silo, with some cottonseed meal 
mixed in it as fed, constitutes a food that 
is almost perfect for the production of 
muscle, bone and wool of sheep. They 
will eat it with avidity, grow fat and be 


all sheep when their fleeces are perfectly 
dry, as wool, when packed in a damp 
state, soon begins to “sweat,’’ and fer- 
mentation sets in. This sweating makes 
the wool hard and brittle, destroying all 
its vigor, life and elasticity; in the inner 
parts of the bales it gets warm, sponta- 
neous combustion has again and again 
resulted, doing great and irreparable 
damage. To prevent this, English sheep 
farmers still resort to the old-time prac- 
tice of river sheep washing. 

WHY “DEAD WOOLS” ARE DEFI- 
CIENT.—‘‘Dead wools” were alluded to 
just now. They have to be put to use; 
but they are not approved because they 
do not take the dye so readily nor so 
well as fleeces clipped from the living 
animal, and also because they are harsh 
and weak in staple. This arises from the 


annular or ringlike pores that lead into 
the tubular cavities of the filaments be- 
ing shrunk and obstructed. And these 
ringlike exits and entrances, out of and 
into the filaments, have extreme import- 
ance, also they are beautiful and curious 
as they are essential. The outer covering 





of every wool fiber presents under the 
microscope the appearance of having ser- 
rated or sawlike edges, just after the 
formation of a fir cone. Their use is, of 
course, what the use of every pore, or 
door, is. They admit what is wanted, 
and in a sense eject what is no longer of 
any service. When it is considered what 
a filament is, with this wonderful accou- 
trement, then does a fleece seem golden 
indeed. A filament is just one fiber of 
wool; just one of those fine hairs or 
threads that it would be a tedious task | 
to pick out with the finger, which, in the 
finest Merino fleece, is only the fifteenth- 
hundredth part of an inch thick, or it 
would take 1,500 filaments laid side by 
side to cover the space of one inch.—S8. 
B. Hollings in London, Eng., Farmer and 
Stock Breeder. 


THE SHROPSHIRE’S PLACE. 





A very interesting discussion anent the 
breeding and qualities of the Shropshire 
is at present going on in the columns of 
our esteemed contemporary, the ‘“Pas- 
torialists’ Review.” “A Lover of Shrop- 
shires” discusses the question as follows: 

“The Shropshire has his appropriate 

sphere; keep him in it. Every time you 
induce a man to use him outside it you 
have a breeder who loses no opportunity 
of condemning the breed. The bare fact 
of any Shropshire or Shropshire cross 
wether living to be a four-tooth shows 
that a mistake has been made. Any 
crossbred Shropshire should die a lamb, 
or, at latest, at 18 months old, and as 
one who has the interests of the breed at 
heart—in fact, my own interests—I depre- 
cate any attempt to convert them into 
the will-o’-the-wisp, ‘the general purpose 
sheep.’ 
“We have been through it all here. 
One man tried to breed black faced Lin- 
colns under the guise of Shropshires. 
Your correspondent aims at black faced 
Merinos. With both of them a sheep is 
a frame upon which a long wool or Meri- 
no fleece may be hung. I grant you that 
sheep in small paddocks, housed, nursed 
and coddled, may on occasions produce 
both wool, carcass and early maturity, 
but under the conditions* of ordinary 
farming at a profit something must go, 
and the attempt to secure everything too 
often ends in getting nothing. If you 
want a big, thin lamb with a good skin 
you can get him. You can also get a fat 
lamb with a second rate pelt. But you 
cannot get a fat, shapely lamb carrying 
either a Lincoln or a Merino fleece. The 
Shropshire—i. e., a good Shropshire—will 
get you early maturity, good shape and 
a better fleece than the Southdown will 
out of the same ewes, but the Shrop 
shire-Merino cross is about the last that 
I would recommend to any man for any 
purpose. The meat is much too dark for 
the London market, and if you want 
wool you can do better with your Merino 
ewes. Carbine, I daresay, would have 
made a tolerable harness horse, but his 
realm was the race course. So it is with 
sheep. Each breed is best for one pur- 
pose in one particular locality, but to use 
mutton breeds for wool is like breeding 
Jerseys for beef. 

“The worst of all this nonsense about 
Shropshires as wool producers is that it 
deteriorates the breed. Men bitten by 
the wool mania discard their best Shrop- 
shire rams, thick set, compact, hardy 
sheep, because they do not open on the 
belly to please them, or they do not car- 
ry wool well down; they spend hours ex- 
amining the wool on a ram’s purse, but 
for a well turned rib, a good neck, heavy 
legs of mutton, they have no eye. Judges 
at shows, too, fall a prey to length of 
staple, and I have seen sheep with three 
inches of last year’s wool left on, beat- 
ing better sheep that had been honestiy 
shorn. Of course we all like a well cov- 
ered head, and I would bar bare points 
a la Border Leicester, a kempy breech, 
or black polls, but beyond that I regard 
the attempt to make Shropshires into 
wool producers as the greatest mistake 
that could be made. Let a flock cut sev- 
en or eight pounds of wool if you like; 
after that let carcass reign supreme. 

“In a foot note you say something 
about cross breeding. Over here the 
comeback has been tried and found 
egregiously wanting. The best crossbred 
sheep, the best sheep, indeed, for it now 
is a breed by itself, is bred thus: To 
Lincoln-Merino ewes put a smiliar ram. 
To the resultant ewes put a Lincoln- 
Merino ram. Always have your ram 
first cross, but your ewes may be bred 
as above continuously. The ewes of this 
breed are invaluable. They clip well, are 
good, hardy mothers and they sell like 
hot cakes. If you want wool, put a Lin- 
coln ram to them; if for lambs, a Shrop- 
shire. They produce a very pretty sheep 
to the English Leicester. The wethers 
freeze very well, and the breed is, in point 
of fact, the bedrock of our best Canter- 
bury mutton. Five-year-old ewes of this 
breed are worth lis or 16s a head to-day. 

“To return to Shropshires. ‘there is no 
sheep more difficult to breed to one’s sat- 
isfaction. There is no breed which so 
quickly deteriorates. A good Shropshire 
is a good sheep in his sphere, a bad one 
is probably the worst, ugliest, most use- 
less wastrel in the animal kingdom. My 
advice to breeders is: Pay a decent price 
for good Shropshires, use them for fat 
lambs in country suitable for lamb rear- 
ing. If any lambs from any cause should 
not fatten, in no case hear them twice. 
Under no possible circumstances have 
anything to do with a Shropshire ram un- 
less he has a good carcass.” 


GOATS AS LEADERS OF SHEEP. 





“On an average a Mexican sheep fiock 
numbers about 2,000, and there were 
ten or more billygoats with every flock 
I saw on the range,” said A. C. Grim- 
shaw, who recently returned to New 
York after a six months’ stay in Mexico 
and the West. “I learned that the goats 
are kept with the flock as leaders. Being 
venturesome and intelligent, they will go 
anywhere the shepherd directs, and the 
silly sheep, who might otherwise balk or 
stampede at some trifling obstacle or 
alarm, follow them unhesitatingly. The 
goats set the pace for the flock, as they 
are brisk, untiring walkers keep the sheep 
on the move, saving the shepherd much 
trouble. 

“The Mexican shepherd also has his 
dog, though not a true blue, clear-cut, 
handsome animal like the Scotch col- 
lie. The dogs are mongrels, in all va- 
rieties and degrees, the only point of 
uniformity among them being their ex- 
treme ugliness in appearance and indis- 
position toward strangers. Some are 
shaggy beasts with pointed muzzles, and 
might at a little distance be easily mis- 
taken for wolves. But ugly and mean 
as they are, the Mexican shepherd has 
the art of taming them so that they are 
as serviceable as is the collie to the 
shepherd of the Scottish moorlands. The 
Mexican sheep dog is loyal to his master 





out for his 
isease in the 
He takes medicine for 


Many a man is lookin 
health, but looking for 
wrong direction. 
his nerves, which seem “ gone to pieces.” 
He “doctors” for his heart, which is 
acting irregularly. He constantly stirs 


up his liver with pills and powder. But 
he does not get any better. He is look- 
ing for the cause of his complaints in 
the wrong direction. 

It is a common thing for some one 
who has used Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery for “stomach trouble” to 
find that when the diseased stomach is 
cured the “weak” heart is made sound, 
the sluggish liver stimulated, and the 
throbbing nerves tranquilized. This fact 
alone suggests the truth which every 
leading medical scientist knows and rec- 
ognizes—that diseases which seem re- 
mote from the stomach are often caused 
by the disease of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition. When 
the dise: stomach and the digestive 
and nutritive system are cured of disease, 
the other organs are cured with them. 

Food is the basis of life and of 
strength. But it is not the quantity of 
food eaten which supports the life and 
health of the body. e body is sus- 
tained by that portion of the food which 
after being eaten is converted into 
nourishment and properly assimilated. 
When the stomach and its allied organs 
of digestion and nutrition are diseased 
or “ weak,” only part of the food eaten 
is converted into nutrition, and the body 
and its organs are therefore only partl 
nourished. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery cures the diseases of the 
stomach and digestive and nutritive sys- 
tem which prevent the proper nourish- 
ment of the body. In that way the 
body is once more strengthened in the 
only way ible, by food properly 
digested and perfectly assimilated. 

Any person — from disease in 
chronic or aggravated form, is invited to 
consult Dr. Pierce by letter free. All 
correspondence strictly private and con- 
fidential. Address . R. V. Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

There is no alcohol in “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery,” and it is entirely free 
from opium, cocaine, and all other nar- 
cotics. 

Accept no substitute for “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.” The main motive of 
substitution is the desire of the dealer to 
make a little more profit out of you by 
selling you a less meritorious medicine. 


Mr. John L. Coughenour, of Glensavage, 
Somerset Co., Penna., writes: “I had been 
doctoring for about a year and a half, being 
unable to work most of the time. The doctor 
said I had heart disease and indigestion. It 
began with a choking and o poseees feeling in 
the chest ; later on I was troub ed with a hungry 
oe. and I seemed to be raw from my throat 
clear down into my stomach. My appetite was 
unusually poor, I was weak and nervous, and 
my heart kept throbbing continually, and I was 
short of breath. Finally I wrote to you for 
advice, I did not thin ‘our diagnosis was 
right, but I ordered six bottles of ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery’ and began its use. After usin; 
three bottles I began to improve slowly an 
soon went to work, and I have been working 
ever since.” 


“SUFFERED ALL THE TIME.” 


"I feel that I would be doing an injustice te 
you if I did not send Pi a statement of my 
case,”.writes Mrs. David W. Guice, of Hamburg, 
Franklin Co., Miss. “I had liver complaint and: 
indigestion. Everything that I ate d 
with me. I suffered all the time with swimmin; 
in my head; heart beat too fast; my feet 

were cold all the time. Did not sleep 


well at all. Was able to about but 
little. I commenced to use Dr, Pierce’s Golden 
Medical very and ‘Pleasant Pellets’ in 


May, 1897, and by December I could begin to 
get about very well. Have been doing my work 
ever since emmept washing. Feel better than I 
have for several years. I would recommend Dr. 
Pierce's medicines to all who are troubled as I 
was. Iam now sixty-one years old and I thank 
you most kindly for the happy relief and cure.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets assist the 
action of the “ Discovery” and should be 
used with it when a laxative is needed. 











IT’S UP TO You! 


NOW will you try PAGE Fence? It’s a good one. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





ican shepherd owes his life to his dog, 
who notified him of the sneaking ap- 
proach of hostile Indians or of their am- 
bush in his path ahead. 

“Returning to the original subject, a 
pair of goats once led a flock on a long 
journey. A shepherd of Valencia County, 
New Mexico, away from the home camp, 
had the misfortune to lose his dog 
through the attack of a mountain lion 
and to break his leg on the same day. 
Had the dog been alive he could have 
sent him to the home range to summon 
assistance. As it was, he had to see the 
sheep wander away, while he dragged 
himself to the place where his provisions 
were stored, and waited for such help as 
chance might bring him. Five days later 
the sheep, led by the corporal goats, ap- 
peared at the home ranch, 80 miles away. 
They had crossed two mountain ranges 
by a path of their own finding, and out 
of a flock of 1900 sheep only seven were 
missing. There was, of course, much 
good luck in this, for a dash of timber 
wolves among them would not only have 
meant the killing of many sheep on the 
spot, but would have scattered the rest 
of the flock far and wide. The marvel 
was the intelligence of the goats in re- 
turning by an unfamiliar path to the 
place where they had been bred and the 
implicit faith of the sheep in their leader- 
ship. Of course, the arrival of the sheep 
at the home ranch led to the sending 
out of a searching party for the shep- 
herd. He was brought in on a litter right 
between two donkeys, and, although his 
injury had become very painful through 
neglect, proper surgical treatment brought 
him around all right.” 





If you feed and water stock, it will pay 
you to write 0. K. HARRY STEEI 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Dlustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs 





and quick to understand. Many a Mex- 
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1901*-The Biggest, Brightest and Best==190I 


THE GREAT ST. LOUIS FAIR= 











FAIR GROUNDS! 


41ST ANNUAL FAIR=~OPENS OCTOBER 7, CLOSES OCTOBER 12. 


The greatest, most comprehensive and most attractive annual Fair on earth. 
The liberal premium list more liberal than ever this year. 


Competition open to the world. 


Space and 
One fare round trip on all railroads, made especially 
The all-powerful magnet of Fair Week, that attracts hundreds of thousands of visitors to St. 
Louis, where a royal weleome awaits all who will come to enjoy the manifold attractions of the Great St. Louis Fair, combined 
with St. Louis’ proverbial hospitality so lavishly displayed in her fall festivities. 


MAGNIFICENT AGGREGATION OF BRILLIANT FEATURES THIS YEAR. 

The most elaborate and extensive exhibits in Agriculture, Horticulture, Machinery, Farm Implements, Dairy Products, 
Fruits, Vegetables and the most artistic displays ever seen of woman’s work in the Textile Department. : 
STOCK SHOW OF AMERICA, bringing in direct competition the choicest blooded stock of the leading breeders of this or any 


The leading LIVE 


other country. 


will be a world-beater. 
Manila. 


_The Poultry Show is concededly the most attractive and thoroughly representative in the world. 
6,000 birds of high feather on exhibition. The leading manufacturers of all character of agricultiral implements will have an 
impressive display of their new and improved machinery and most modern devices. 


THE HORSE SHOW 


Will have the largest number of rings, the brightest features and the most liberal prizes ever offered at any Fair. 


The carriage department will have vehicles of all character, 
The entries are nearly double these of previous years—a record which speaks for itself. 

Note the magnitude, magnificence and magnetism of the special attractions this glorious year of 1901. 
A myriad of high-class events. ; 


There will be 


design and manufacture from Main to 


VW 
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GENERAL 
ADMISSION 
50 CENTS. 


eae 
This year it 
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The Markets 


EGGS—The egg market was nominal 
Saturday. Current receipts sold at 11\%ec, 
loss off, for near-by. 

BUTTER—Firm and unchangea. 
tations: 
18@19c; seconds 16@lic. 





Quo- 


Dairy—Extra l6c; 


firsts 14@15c. Country—Choice 12c; poor to | 


fair 10c; rease 4c. Ladle-packeG—Extra 
16@léc; firsts 13%@lic. 
CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 10%c; 


singles, lic; daisies, 1l1%c; Y. A., Ue; 
long horns, 11%c; N. Y., large, llc; N. Y., 
small, 11%c. Limburger at 1l%c. Swiss, 
léc. Brick, li%c. 

LIVE POULTRY — Chickens —Young 
hens 6%c; roosters, oldorstaggy young 3c. 
Turkeys—Round lots 5c. Ducks 6c. Geese 
{top for full-feathered) 3c. Spring chick- 
ens selling by weight 9%c for average rc- 
ceipts; those weighing less than a pound 
not wanted. Spring ducks—Choice white 
6c per Ib.; small and dark 5c per Ib. 
Spring geese 5c per lb. Young turkeys 
12c per lb. for large, 8@l0c for small. 
Pigeons 75c per dozen. 

DRESSED POULTRY —Iced_ stock 
scalded and undrawn, with heads and 
legs on: Chickens—Average 6%c; roosters 
4c. Turkeys—Average 6c. Ducks 7c. All 


poor stock, including sour, sweating, 
thin scrawny, etc., nominal. Spring 
chickens 10%c. 

VEALS—Choice fat at 4%%c; heretics, 


rough, small and thin 2@2%c. Spring 
lambs 3@4c. Fall lambs 2c; thin ewes and 
bucks 1%c per Ib. 


WOOOL—Missouri and _  Illinois—Mcd. 
combing 17c; med. clothing l6c; braid and 
low 15@l6c; braid and clear mixed 14@lic; 
slight burry 124%@13c; hard burry 10@10%c; 
light fine 12@l4c; heavy fine 10@llc; lamb 
lic. Kansas and Nebraska—Bright med. 
léc; dark and sandy 13%@l4c; fine med. 
13%c; light fine; 124%@l8c; heavy fine 9%@ 
0c. Tex., I. T. & Ok.—Medium 15%c; 
coarse and now 12@13c; fine med. 114%@13c; 
light fine 11%@l2c; heavy fine 9%@l0c. 


Ark. and South.—Med. (fleeces) 16c; med. | 


(loose) 15%c; burry 11@12%c; hand burry 
94c. Tubwashed—No. 1 24c; No. 2 20@2I1c; 
slight burry 15c; hard burry l5c; slight 
burry 12@138c. Angora goat hair—Long 14 
@l5c; short and low 11@12c; burry, cotted 
5@é6c. 

PEACHES—Receipts good; prices un- 
changed; home-grown at 10@30c per %- 
bu. basket; Illinois 15@i7%c per 4-basket 
crate; Missouri 1-3-bu. bxs. 10@25c. 

NEW APPLES—Receipts heavy; market 
lower. Sound and well-packed quote 
range at 50@75c poor to $1@1.50 per bbl. 
for fair to choice smooth and at $1. 
1.% for fancy varieties; home-grown sell 
at 15@25c per bu. box. 

PEARS—Firm for good stock, with faid 
offerings; home-grown common varieties 
plenty and dull at 15@30c per %4-bu. bas- 
ket, and at $1.500@2.25 per bbl. Kiefers $2 
per bbl. Bartlets $2.50@3.50 per bbl. 

PLUMS—Firm. Small red in 1-3-bu. 
bxs. sell at 25@30c; near-by and home- 
grown at 35@50c per %-bu. and 45@50c per 
%-bu. basket for damsons. 

GRAPES—Arkansas receipts selling at 
40@50c for Moore’s early and at 60@75c for 
Delaware in 4-basket crates; Concord in 
8-Ib. baskets 15@20c; home-grown 30@40c 
for %-bu. basket for Concords, Niagara 
2@%c; Wyoming red 35@40c per 42-bu. 
basket. 

CRAB APPLES—Siberian 20@3c per %- 
bu. basket; other varieties 15@25c; bbls. 
$1.50@1.75 for Siberian. 

WATERMELONS — Firm at quoted 
prices with light demand. Sold from 320 
for small to $35 for large per car on trk., 
according to size and quality. Iowa $15 
per 100 in a jobbing way. 

CANTALOUPES—Dull. Rocky Fords 
sold at $1.50@2 for fancy, and $1 for 2-3 
crates. Home-grown plentiful; consigned 
slow and dull. Arkansas 15@25c for %-bu. 
basket; $1@1.25 per standard crates fcr 
fancy; Alton, Ill., gems 20@30c per %4-bu. 
basket; $1@1.50 large crate; Tennessee 15 
@%c per %-bu. basket. Home-grown gems 
75c@$l per bu. box. 

LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—The arrivals to the auction 
embraced close to 200 head. In quality 
some few of the heavier arrivals were 
good, but the majority were ordinary 
and di A ber of sales of chunk 
pairs were made at $165 to $220, while 
single animals sold at $110 to $135 a pair, 
worthy of mention. fferings of good 
worthy of mention. Offerings o fgood 
quality in the driver classes were almost 
unrepresented. Considering the class of 
arrivals, the market was in good shape 
and firm an compared with the preceding 
week. Limited representation of the kind 
precluded the Eastern demand froin 








One word — 
MacBETH — stands 
for everything good 
in lamp chimneys, 

My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 


Creamery—Extra 21@2i%c; firsts | 


] 
} showing its full activity, but in the other 
classes the made was active to the meas- 
lure of receipts. British horses continued 
| with a firm tone and thereby sustained 
the market on small horses, which South- 
j ern buyers wanted. A pretty good clear- 
ance was made by noon. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft—Common to good, $125@160; 
choice to éxtra, $175@200. Chunks, 1150 tc 
| 1350 pounds—Fair to good, $70@90; good t¢ 
choice, $100@120. Coach horses and cobs- 
| Fair to good, $135@175; choice to extra, 
| $200@500. Horses for the South—Smaill, 
|light drivers, fair to good, $30@45; choice 
|to extra, $50@65; southern drivers, large, 
' $85@101. Export chunks, 1200 to 1500 pounds 
|—Plain to good, $85@100; choice to extra, 
| $110@130. Business drivers—Fair to good, 
$85@110; choice to extra, $125@150. Saddlers 
for southern use—Fair to good, $75@90; 
choice to extra, $100@160; fancy gaited and 
New York saddlers, $150@300. Inferior 
horses—Common, small plugs, $20@30; 
heavy work plugs, $40@60. 
| Quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 years 


MULES—The week in mules opened 
with a little larger receipts than the previ- 
ous Monday, still they were light. About 
three carloads would cover the extent of 
the commission arrivals, while to the 
dealers the arrivals were nominal. Some 
of the oeffrings were of good quality, and 
yet a few others were plain. Trade 
opene with a quiet movement, and, there 
being no aggression in the inquiry no 1m- 
portant sales were reported on the morn- 
| ing market. A few buyers from the Sov-h 
}appeared with orders for the local deal- 
ers ,and these took up the time of the 
| latter so as to keep them out of the fore- 
| noon primary market. The market does 
|not so far give out any evidences from 
| the conditions of the last two weeks. 

114 hands, extreme range....... $50 00@$70 00 
14 hands, bulk of sales........ 
14% hands, extreme range...... 


14% hands, bulk of sales...... 5 W0@ 70 0 
15 hands, extreme range. . 75 00@110 00 










15 hands, bulk of sales.. 80 00@ 95 00 
15% hands, extreme range. ‘0 00@130 00 
15% hands, bulk of sales...... {6 00@110 00 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 

WE sc onccks 'satetbabdusateces 120 00@160 00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of 

GRIED coves sceses sensedveccesss (40 00@150 00 





ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 





MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 








The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
| Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
| Bureau, Missouri section, for the week 
| ending September 2, 1901, is as follows: 
| The past week averaged warmer than 
| woman’ throughout the greater part of the 
|state, the excess in temperature being 
| most marked in the western sections, 
| where it was about 5 degrees per day. 
|The weather has been generally clear and 
| little or no rain has fallen, except in a 
few localities in the western and north- 
ern sections, where moderately heavy 
showers fell on the 29th, portions of John- 
son, Linn and Putnam counties receiving 
1 to 1% inches. 

CORN.—The continued hot and dry 
weather has caused a further, and in 
some sections rapid, decline in the gen- 
eral condition of the corn crop. Cutting 
has been commenced in all sections and 
will become quite general during the 
coming week. In many localities in the 
central and southern sections fully half 
the crop is already in shock. In some 
localities the fodder has been greatly 
damaged by chinch bugs. While there is 
some late corn that will not mature be- 
fore October 1, the bulk of the crop will 
be out of danger from frosts by Septem- 
ber 15. 

COTTON is now doing fairly well and 
picking has commenced in Dunklin 
County. 

Late sown forage crops and gardens are 
making good growth in some localities, 
but in most sections they are suffering 
for rain, and in many counties are about 
dried up. 

PASTURES are reported in fairly good 
condition in a few of the extreme west- 
ern, and have improved considerably in a 
number of the extreme southeastern coun- 
ties; elsewhere they continue dry and 
bare. Stock water continues scarce in 
most sections. 

PLOWING FOR WHEAT is nearly com- 
pleted in many of the central and western 
counties, but in portions of the eastern 
sections very little has been done. A 
little wheat has been sown in a few coun- 
ties, but in general the soil is too dry for 
seeding. Reports indicate that in many 
of the southwestern counties an unusually 
large acreage of wheat will be sown. 

FRUIT.—A fairly good crop of apples 
will be secured in some of the western 
and southern counties, though there is 
some complaint of sunburning and in 
localities they are dropping badiy. In 
many counties the peach crop will be 
much better than was expected. 

A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo., Sept. 3. 1901. 





A BROOM CORN THRESHER. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Some time 
since some one asked, through the RU- 
RAL WORLD or some other farm and 
stock paper on my list, where a machine 
for threshing broom corn could be 
bought, price and capacity, etc. In my 
rounds I ran across the facts and exam- 
ined the machine, Calton & Co., Gales- 
burg, Ill, price $200, capacity seven or 
eight tons per day, with a ten-horse pow- 
er engine. Wm. Purchase, Green Ridge, 
Mo., has one and can testify to its effi- 
ciency. He says it will thresh all the 
corn that can be gotten to it. 

While the drouth this year has relieved 
us of any broom corn threshing, these 
facts may be of worth next year. 

W. D. WADE. 
Pettis Co., Mo., Aug. 25, 1901. 





SUMMER DAYS AT SEVEN PINES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I am_ not 
ready to subscribe to the sentiment that 
fruit raising and the bee industry natur- 
ally go hand in hand. I pronounce the 


saying more of a poetical fancy than 
based on an established principle. Dur- 
ing a cecent conversation with Rev. 


George Beard, of this county, I mentioned 
that the pollination of flowers is not at 
all dependent upon our common honey 
bee, for I have observed at one time a 
dozen or more kinds of bees and insects 
at work upon flowers along with Aphis 
mellifica. Many of them resembled the 
honey bee, and same were true pollen col- 
lectors. The insect world is a pretty ex- 
pansive dominion, and there are several 
remote provinces which have not been 
well explored. My good friend Beard 
keeps bees, and is now more specially in- 
terested in the production of good ap- 
ples. He informs me he will harvest this 
autumn 300 bushels of fair winter apples. 
This is quite a redeeming consideration 
in this historically drouthy year. 

A QUAIL’S NEST.—While recently 
cleaning up weeds in the garden, I found 
the nest of a quail, all nicely concealed 
by some brown, overhanging grass. Ex- 
amining the number of egg shells, I as- 
certained that 15 little quails had been 
sent out. Every egg proved perfect. In- 
ventive man cannot improve on the prov- 
idence and wisdom of even a quail. He 
may imitate; that’s all. In this instance 
the law of protective coloration came 
beautifully in evidence. A slight depres- 
sion in the earth was made, and over this 
was the dry grass. The collection of 
white eggs had been effectively con- 
cealed. 

THD SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE is 
growing and reaching out. Farmers are 
reading and investigating and asking 
about the products and systems of farm- 
ing in other parts of the earth. The im- 
porting into Kansas of 18 cars of Russian 
wheat is an instance of progressive agri- 
culture. Since the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was added to the president’s advis- 
ors, farming interests have been greatly 
promoted. 

PROTECT THE BIRDS.—On August 13 
the Secretary of State issued articles of 
association to the Audubon Society of 
Missouri. The association was formed in 
St. Louis, and the officers are: President, 
W. J. Blakely; Secretary and Treasurer, 
A. Reese. Here we have a foundation 
and a starting point; now let organiza- 
tions for the protection of birds be formed 
all over our State. One in each township 
would be effective. Let us hear from 
those who are interested. Kindliness to 
our native birds should be taught in all 
our schools. 

While talking of birds, I would say that 
in a tall Osage doves pre-empted a nest 
used by a cuckoo in the early summer, 
and raised their coo bairnies here in late 
August. In a dense pine some cuckoos 
are making their temporary home. The 
wrens are becoming less vocal, and the 
purple martins return only once a week. 

MUSICAL’ CONDITIONS.—The spring 
and summer of 1901 will be noted for oth- 
er peculiarities aside from prolonged 
high temperature and absence of rain. I 
would mention the high percentage of 
east winds; this has been quite remark- 
able. Then there is the sudden, unher- 
alded coming of the big rains; a meteoric 
style, forsooth; no gradients by way of 
introduction; just a sudden pouring of 
immense volumes, square, and no taper- 
ing down to fine edges of decorative fan- 
cies. 

In my travels over the country I notice 
some effects of the drouth in forestry 
desiccation; yet the wonder is that trees 
and crops have flourished so well amid 
all the negative influences of the summer. 
Our county will come up with a percent- 
age of 50 in corn and other crops. 

Clark Co., Mo. JASPER BLINES. 





THE ABSENCE OF IT. 





If there is any truth in the saying that 
happiness is the absence of all pain, 
mental and physical, the enjoyment of it 
can only be found in heaven. But so far 
as the physical is concerned, it is within 
easy reach; at least measurably so, as 
far as cure will go. The sum of human 
misery in this line is made up of greater 
or less degrees of physical suffering. The 
minor aches and pains which afflict man- 
kind are easy to reach and as easily 
cured. There are none in the whole cate- 
gory, which, if taken in time, cannot be 
cured. They must in some form afflict 
the nerves, the bones, the muscles and 
joints of the human body. They are all 
more or less hurtful and wasteful to the 
system. St. Jacob’s Oil is made to cure 
them, to search out hidden pain spots, 
and to cure promptly in a true remedial 
and lasting way. Very, very many have 
not known happiness for years till they 
used it, and very many are putting off 
cure and happiness because they don’t 
use it. 





THE STAR MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY of New Lexington, Ohio., start 
their fall and winter advertising cam- 
paign with this issue of our paper. Our 
readers will please note the advertise- 
ment which appears elsewhere in this is- 
sue. It will be observed that these peo- 
ple are manufacturers of sweep and belt 
power feed grinders. Their two-horse 
short sweep crusher and grinder is well 
known as a highly efficient machine, and 
is widely used in all sections of the coun- 
try. Indeed, it is looked upon as being 
one of the most successful mills of its 
class on the market. Their large power 
mills are of equal merit and superiority. 
Write them for their booklet ‘Feeding 
Live Stock,” and kindly say that you 
saw this reference in our paper. 





MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 
MACON CO., N. E. MO.—Pastures and 
meadows are dying. Stock water is scarce. 
Aug. 30. R. E. JOHNSTON. 
NODAWAY CO., N. W. MO.—It is too 
dry for anything to grow. The drouth 
and hot weather have ruined the fruit. 
Aug. 29. JOHN MARTINDALE. 
PIKE CO., N. E. MO.—I don't think 
that there will be a bushel of clover seed 
raised in the county. We are still looking 
for the much needed rain. 
Aug. 30. J.J. PENIX. 
FRANKLIN CO., BE. CENTRAL MO.— 
The drouth is practically unbroken. Nine- 
ty percent of the farmers will have no 


new corn. They are feeding hogs and 
teams on wheat. A, T. SCHULTZE. 
Aug. 30. 


JACKSON CO., N. W. MO.—Corn has 
improved since the recent rains. Apples 
are dropping badly. Clover seed will be 
light owing to the extreme heat dviing 
July. A. G. WILLIAMS. 

Aug. 30. 

RIPLEY Co., 8. E. MO.—Late planted 
corn will make a fair crop, the early 
planted is a failure. Peaches are a fair 
crop. All crops are much improved since 
the breaking up of the drouth. 

Aug. 30. W. M. RICE. 

SCHUYLER CO., N. E. MO.—It con- 
tinues dry. Scarcely anything has ma- 
tured. Corn will not make more than 10 
bushels per acre. There is no pasture. 
Fruit is all off the trees and many of 
them are dying. Potatoes are almost an 
entire failure. MONROE FUGATE. 

Aug. 2. 

CAPE GIRARDEAU CoO., 8. E. MO.— 
We have had good rains during the last 
two weeks. Plowing for wheat is pro- 
gressing finely. Pastures are improving 
There is plenty of stock water. Dry, hot 
weather seems to suit grapes. They have 
not rotted any and are ripening niceiy. 

Aug. 30. J. J. SAWYER. 

MORGAN CO., CENTRAL MO.—Part of 
this county had one, two or three show- 
ers, and parts of it have had no rain since 
April 17. Forage crops have been sown 
which came up and have grown nicely, 
but the ground is still very dry, and we 
need rain. D. R. EDWARDS. 

Aug. 29. 

PERRY Co., 8. E. MO.,—The late corn 
has a far better show to make corn than 
the early. We had some rain, and it 
freshened the late crop wonderfully. The 
early corn will not make a fourth of a 
crop in our locality. Peaches are splen- 
did, and apples are promising a fair crop. 

Aug. 22. BERNARD A. SCHINDLER. 


ATCHISON CO., N. W. MO.—We have 
had very little rain since July 2, yet our 
corn is coming forward beyond all ex- 
pectation, some claiming almost a full 
crop. I will be satisfied if I get 30 bushels 
per acre, though I am not farming for my 
health. WM. BENTLY. 

Aug. 30. 

MILLER CO., CENTRAL MO.—It re- 
mains hot and dry over a great portion of 
our county. Fall pastures are short and 
stock water is scarce. Millet and stock 
peas are making slow growth. Late 
corn on the lowest bottom lands will 
make half a crop. W. C. HOWELL. 

Aug. 29. 

LAFAYETTE CoO., W. CENTRAL MO. 
—The rains, which began falling July 27, 
started the grass and vegetables of all 
kinds; but the later drouth has stopped 
the growth of all vegetation and withered 


it badly. Water is as scarce as it has 
been at any time. J. T. FERGUSON. 
Aug. 30. 





MONROE CO., N. E. MO.—The grape 
vines have a normal amount of fruit 
on them, but owing to the drouth and 
heat the grapes are small and imperfect. 

The same may be said of peaches. The 
apple crop is small as well as imperfect. 
Corn has improved very much during the 
month. Pastures are almost completely 
bare and dried up, and stock is being 
fed fodder. J. N. PROCTOR. 

Aug. 30. 

CASS CO., E. CENTRAL MO.—Only 
one shower of rain since August ll. Veg- 
etation is beginning to wither badly. 
This county will make 30 per cent of a 
full crop, and one more good rain will 
raise the yicld to at least 40 per cent. 
Corn is earing out close to the ground 
and the ears are large for the size of 
Stalk. A great deal of turnip seed, millet 
seed, Kaffir corn and vegetable seed was 
planted in August. Only a few fat hogs 
and cattle in the county, nearly half of 
the stock cattle have been sold or shipped 
away to other pastures. Fruit is improv- 
ing since the rains, and has but few 
worms ‘n it. J. W. WALE. 

August 31. 


Thanks to Hon. C. C. Dickinson for a 
copy of the 38rd annual report of the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture. On 
the front page is a life-like portrait of 
Col. Norman J. Colman, founder of the 
RURAL WORLD at St. Louis. He was 
the first secretary of agriculture (a 
cabinet position under Mr. Cleveland’s 
first term), and has been a member of 
the State Board of Agriculture since 1867 
—34 years. He is president of the state 
fair, which is permanently located at 
Sedalia, and is yet one of the most 
practical and useful men in the state.— 





Clinton (Mo.) Tribune. 


ALTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


| Will hold its next regular meeting at the 
|Courthouse in Jerseyville, on Saturday, 
|September 7th.. All interested in ho-tl- 
culture are cordially invited to attend 
and bring any vegetables, fruits, flowers, 
or othr things that might add to the in- 
terest of the meeting. Basket lunch. 
HANNA DAVIS, Secretary. 
Godfrey, Ill. 


COMPLAINT AGAINST AMERICANS. 
—London, August 16.—There has been a 
recrudescence of agitation on the part of 
Irish and British farmers against what 
they term the practical monopoly of the 
London meat market by Americans, and 
the board of agriculture has promised to 
inquire into the matter. The agitators 
assert that the American importers of 
cattle have so influenced a corporation in 
London which controls the markets, that 
they absolutely control the trade and rule 
prices to the practical exclusion of home 
farmers. 


“INCURABLE” HEART DISEASE 
SOON CURED. 





During the last two or three years very 
great improvement has been made im the 
treatment of diseases of the heart. Cases 
formery considered incurable now readily 
yield to new remedies. The well known 
specialist in treating heart diseasvs, 
Franklin Miles, M. D., LL. B., of Chi- 
cago, will send $2.50 worth of his new Spe- 
cial Treatment free to any of our afflicted 
readers. 

This liberal offer is for the purpose of 
demonstrating the unusual curative pow- 


side, oppression in the chest, irregular 
pulse, palpitation, smothering spells, puff- 
ing of the ankles or dropsy. 

They are the result of twenty-five years 
of careful study, extensive research, and 
remarkable experience in treating dis- 
eases of the heart, stomach and nerves, 
which often complicate each case. 

The Treatments are prepared expressly 
for each patient, as the result is very 
much more certain and satisfactory. 

Few physicians have such confidence 
in their remedies. And there is no reu- 
son why all afflicted persons should not 
avail themselves of this liberal offer. No 
death comes more suddenly than that 
from heart disease. Thousands die un- 
necessarily each year because most phy- 
sicians do not understand these cases. 

Mrs. Frank Smith of Chicago was cured 
of heart dropsy after five leading phy- 
sicians had given her up. Mr. Keister of 

hicago was cured after failure of ten 
able physicians, 

A thousand references to, and testi- 
monials from Bishops, Clergymen, Bank- 
ers, Farmers and their wives will be sent 
free on request. These include many who 
have been cured after from five to tweniy 
or more physicians and professors had 
pronounced them “incurable.”” Among 
them are H. A. Groce, 504 Mountain st, 
Elgin, Ill.; Mrs. Sophie Snowberg, No. 
282 2ist Ave., S. Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. 
A. P. Colburn, Blessing, Ia.; rs. M. 
B. Morelan, Rogers, O., the presidents of 
two medical colleges, etc. 

Send at once to Franklin Miles, M. D., 
LL. B., 209 State St., Chicago, Ill., for 
free treatment before it is too late, and 
please mention this paper. 





THE METHODIST MAGAZINE.—The 
opening article of ‘‘The American Illus- 
trated Methodist Magazine’ for August 
deals with the romantic boyhood sur- 
roundings of Andrew Carnegie, whose 
benefactions are the talk of everyone at 
present. It will be a revelation to most 
that Dunfermline, his native city, was 
an important social and intellectual cen- 
ter and the home of royalty, when Edin- 
burgh was little more than a hill fort; 
that it possessed the finest abbey in all 
Scotland; that more famous monarchs 
were born and died there than anywhere 
else in the little kingdom. Also, that it 
is the cradle of medern freechurchism in 
Scotland. The article is finely illustrated 
and is particularly readable. Published 
monthly by the Methodist Magazine Pub- 
lishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. One dollar and 
fifty cents a year. 


$64.50 


Round trip to 
California 


From Chicago July 2 and 16; 
August 6 and 20; September 3 

and 17. 

Through tourist sleepers and 
chair cars. Personally conducted 
excursions. California offers the 
homeseeker productive lands, 
perfect climate, good markets. 
Visit Grand Canyon of Arizona 

en route. ; 


Santa Fe 





Address Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & 8. F. Ry. Chicago 


$29.50 
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RECEIVERS AND 
SHIPPERS 
Orders for futures executed on margins. 


D. E. SMITH & CO., 


WHEAT, CORN, 


114 North Fourth St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OATS, FLOUR, GRASS SEEDS. 
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Contest closes November 3, 1901. 
The Total Vote of Ohio in 


i ST eR ere ee 795,631 
MEE, ot av awthucpuiieh beacons 861,625 
ERE reer ere vee 835,604 
eg a RR OOS e e 776,819 
ae Tere err ET. 846,996 


Guess what it will be in 1901. 


among them. 
The Conditions are: 


No commissions or extra guesses. 


,000 


For Nearest Correct Guesses on the Total Vote of Ohio on November 5, 1901, will be 
distributed to patrons of the Weekly Enquirer, as follows: 


For Nearest Correct Guess.............. 


een dha tha ahar 6aA4 ash h bets ¢ bebe $ 6,000 


In ease of tie guesses, prize equally divided. 


1896 was.. 
1897 « 

1898 < 
1899 
1900 


“é 
“é 


$6,000. 


An additional prize of $6,000 for any person making an exactly correct guess. 
If there be more than one exactly correct guess, the $6,000 to be equally divided 


$1.00 for a year’s subscription to the Weekly Enquirer 
entitles such subscriber to one guess. 

$10.00 for ten yearly subscriptions secures ten guesses. 

$10.00 for one subscription ten years secures ten guesses. 


For further particulars see Weekly Enquirer. 
Send all orders to ENQUIRER COMPANY, Cincinnati, O. 
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Great Maje 
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The Only Perfect 


t * 
Ss ic Range Constructed. 

We represent here one of our six hole 
ranges, equipped with a 15 gallon all cop. 
per reservoir, nickeled outside and tinned 
inside. For country homes this is the 
only range; it heats water quickly and in 
quantity sufficient for all ordinary pur- 
poses; just below this reservoir you will 
notice a lever, this lever controls a device 
for keeping the reservoir tight against the 
fire plate, by a simple movement of this 
lever the reservoir can be moved slightly 
from the fire plate, thus preventing the 
annoyance which would result when the 
water steams or boils. 


THE MAJESTIC 


will save money in fuel, will-work with 
hard or soft coal or wood, does not clog 
with ashes or clinkers and is air tight and 
dust proof. All breakable parts are made 
of malleable iron, and not cast iron; about 
the oven it is lined with asbestos board 
- (not paper), and all joints are riveted, 
les to suit every taste or need. 

ET ‘‘All About Ranges and Kitchen Ar- 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., 2013 Morgan St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Mercantile 
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or Write for Catalogue._4% 
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WALNUT VALLEY FARM HERD 
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SMITH CO., 55-59 N. Jefferson Si., Chicago 
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POLAND-CHINA HOGS . 
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2803 LOCUST ST,., ST. LOUIS. 


The only Positive Cure for Liquor Drinking, Mor- 
gee and other Narcotic Dru 
obacco and Cigarette add 
Correspondence and Consultation Confidential. 
DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager. 


Home Treatment for Tobacco and 
Local and long dist teleph 
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Shorthorn Cattle 


Bred and for sale by H. A. BARBER, 





MERCHANTS--FARMERS: rtie'tor our 
letter on wheat, corn and oats. Best of 
Address, D, care of Rural World. 





Write for our market 
reference 





